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CHAPTER    I. 

A.D.  800—857. 

Introduction— The  times  immediately  preceding  Alfred's 
birth — The  Danes ;  their  first  arrival  in  England ;  their 
origin  and  character;  their  early  attempts  against  the 
Anglo-Saxons— Egbert,  king  of  Wessex— Ethelwulf—  Birth 
of  Alfred ;  his  infancy ;  his  journeys  to  Rome  and  France ; 
he  is  consecrated  as  king  by  the  pope;  marriage  of  his 
father  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald— Ethelbald 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  kingdom. 

THERE  are  few  persons  who  can  read  without 
deep  interest  the  early  annals  of  a  country's 
history.  Nations,  no  less  than  individuals, 
have  their  distinct  and  successive  stages  of 
existence ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  something 
of  that  delight  with  which  we  notice  the  gradual 
progress  of  infancy  to  childhood,  and  childhood 
to  manhood,  that  we  look  back  for  a  few  cen- 
turies upon  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
observe  from  what  small  beginnings,  by  what 
gradual  advances,  to  what  mighty  issues  it  has 
A  2 
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progressed.  In  its  earliest  traditions,  its  brief 
and  imperfect  records,  the  first  utterances  of  a 
nation  feeling  its  wants  but  unable  to  express 
them,  we  see  the  germ  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  has  expanded  into  the  rich  foliage  of  a 
well-defined  literature.  In  the  institutions,  and 
laws,  and  customs,  of  that  early  age,  indistinct 
as  our  notions  of  many  of  them  may  be",  we  see, 
nevertheless,  enough  to  convince  us  that  in 
them  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  much  in 
our  present  constitution,  in  which,  as  English- 
men,, we  have  just  cause  to  rejoice.  And  deeply 
interesting  it  must  ever  be  to  trace  the  growth 
of  this  parent  tree,  which,  now  that  nine  cen- 
turies, with  all  their  storms,  have  swept  over  it, 
still  stands  majestic  and  unshaken,  to  develop 
to  future  ages  yet  mightier  and  more  glorious 
proportions.  Often  pruned  from  unnecessary 
branches,  often  increased  by  grafts  from  other 
regions,  it  still  retains  the  same  distinctive 
features,  as  Avhen,  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  it  first  assumed  a  definite  form. 

In  such  a  review,  the  mind  necessarily  dwells 
with  more  delight  on  some  eras  than  others. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  life  is, 
when  the  child  first  begins  to  be  conscious  ol 
its  powers,  and  by  actions,  scarcely  noticed  by 
itself,  but  well  observed  by  others,  to  give  tokens 
of  the  future  character  of  the  man.  In  our 
country's  history  we  have  a  parallel  to  this 
stage  of  life  in  those  efforts  which,  in  the  ninth 
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century,  were  made  by  wise  and  patriotic  kings 
for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects.  The  work 
commenced  by  Egbert,  though  checked  in  its 
progress  by  circumstances,  which  will  hereafter 
be  fully  detailed,  was  carried  on  by  Alfred. 
To  the  master-mind  of  this  last-named  king, 
who  first  of  all  rendered  efficient  the  endeavours 
of  his  predecessors,  and  then  introduced  other 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  we  may  trace 
the  earliest  clear  development  of  the  political 
and  intellectual  power  of  our  ancestors.  It  was 
at  this  time  they  seem  to  have  been  made  con- 
scious of  their  inherent  strength  ;  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  best  of  kings  they  put  it 
forth,  for  it  was  Alfred  that  first  roused  them 
to  activity.  To  the  history  of  this  great  man, 
whom  men  of  all  ages  and  climes  have  con- 
sented to  honour,  we  are  to  devote  these  pages. 
We  feel  certain  that  no  one  who  considers  the 
difficulties  with  which  Alfred  had  to  contend* 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  state 
of  society  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  and 
then  observes  the  energy,  the  skill,  the  per- 
severance, with  which  he  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle, and  the  ready  resources  with  which  he 
met  every  emergency,  will  be  slow  in  rendering 
his  tribute  also  of  admiration  to  the  memory  of 
this  venerated  king. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  a  right 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of 
Alfred,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
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the  times  that  immediately  preceded  his  birth. 
A  clearer  idea  will  then  be  formed  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  of  the  greatness  of  that  mind 
which  so  successfully  grappled  with  them  all. 

A.D.  800.  The  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  was  an  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
had  gradually  in  the  course  of  years  driven  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  the  country 
which  they  once  occupied,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  other  places. 
After  many  a  contest  with  the  Britons,  who,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  fought  bravely  for 
their  independence,  they  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  island  under  their  own  power,  and  esta- 
blished in  it  eight  distinct  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ments. These,  however,  did  not  remain  dis- 
tinct long  ;  the  smaller  powers  were  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  larger,  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  there  were  but  two  rival 
kingdoms,  that  of  Mercia,  which  comprised  all 
the  midland  counties,  (and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Humber,  on  the  west  by  the 
Severn,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,)  and 
that  of  Wessex,  which  embraced  all  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom.*  At  this  time, 

*  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  were  dependencies  of  Wessex, 
rather  than  separate  kingdoms ;  East  Anglia,  was  a  depend- 
ency of  Mercia ;  Northumbria,  which  included  the  two  remain- 
ing states  of  the  octarchy,  Bernicia  and  Deira,  was  ruined  by 
bloody  civil  wars. 
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Kenwulf  was  king  of  Mercia.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Egbert,  who,  in  the  year 
A.D.  800,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
reduced  to  his  own  power  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  •  He  thus  became  virtually  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  kingdom  south  of  the  Humber, 
even  though  he  retained  for  himself  and  his 
successors  the  simple  title  of  king  of  Wessex. 

But  although  Egbert  was  thus  victorious  at 
home,  there  were  some  foreign  enemies  whom 
he  soon  found  cause  to  dread.  It  was  in  the 
year  A.D.  787,  say  the  Saxon  annalists,  that 
the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  The  tradition  that  is  pre- 
served concerning  their  first  arrival  shows  full 
well  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  these  merci- 
less invaders.  They  came,  it  is  said,  in  three 
vessels,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  Saxon  Ge-refa,*  or  magistrate  of  the  place, 
perceiving  the  strange  sails,  went  down  to  the 
beach  in  order  to  learn  from  them  whence  they 
came,  and  for  what  purpose  they  had  landed. 
The  Danes  permitted  him  to  approach,  and  then 
suddenly  surrounding  him,  slew  both  him  and 
his  attendants.  They  then  plundered  the  neigh- 
bouring habitations,  and  immediately  set  sail,  f 

*  We  still  retain  the  latter  portion  of  this  word  (and  the  first 
is  only  a  prefix  of  constant  occurrence  in  Anglo-Saxon 
names)  in  the  name  Sheriff,  which  literally  means  the  Reeve, 
or  magistrate,  of  a  Shire.  Shire-reeve  is  contracted  into 
Sher-iff.  The  title  Borough-reeve  is  also  still  preserved  in 
some  towns. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  787. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  cruelty 
and  savage  ferocity  of  these  northern  pirates, 
who  were  called  Danes,  or  Normans,  that  is, 
North-men,  (or  Men  of  the  North,)  according 
as  they  came  from  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  or 
from  the  coasts  of  Norway.  Although  they 
were  descended  from  the  same  primitive  race 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  spoke  a  language 
intelligible  to  them,  they  nevertheless  attacked 
them  with  relentless  fury.  Priding  themselves 
on  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  religion  and 
duties  of  their  nation,  they  regarded  as  wretched 
apostates  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  They  conse- 
quently persecuted  them  with  unceasing  hatred. 
It  was  their  delight  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  priests,  to  plunder  the  monas- 
teries, to  desecrate  the  churches.  When  they  had 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  some  portion  of  their 
territory,  "  We  have  sung,"  they  would  say  in 
mockery,  "  the  mass  of  lances  ;  it  began  at  dawn 
of  morning,  and  has  lasted  even  until  night. "  * 

A.D.  832.  With  such  fierce  enemies  had 
Egbert  to  contend.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign,  they  were  continually  invading  some 
part  of  his  dominions.  In  the  year  A.D.  832,  they 
ravaged  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following 
year,  they  attacked  and  defeated  Egbert  at  Char- 
mouth,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
A.D.  835,  a  large  force  of  these  "  locusts  of  the 

*  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  b.  ii. 
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Baltic,"  (as  they  were  sometimes  called,)  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  were  now  more 
formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  joined  in 
their  efforts  against  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  many 
of  the  disaffected  Britons  who  dwelt  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Egbert  was,  however, 
successful  in  defeating  their  combined  forces, 
and  in  compelling  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  to 
submit  once  more  to  the  Saxon  yoke.  He 
shortly  afterwards  died,  leaving  as  his  successor 
his  son  Ethelwulf,  who  had  hitherto  borne  the 
title  of  king  of  Kent. 

A.D.  836.  Ethelwulf  was  a  weak  and  timid 
prince,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of 
the  advice  of  Ealhstan,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  a 
wise  and  vigorous  minister,  through  whose  pru- 
dent measures  the  Danes  were  kept  in  check  for 
fifteen  years.  But  though  Ethelwulf  was  thus 
able  to  prevent  the  country  from  falling  under* 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  gained  no  perma- 
nent advantage  over  them.  The  fearless  pirates, 
led  by  their  chieftains,  or  Sea-kings,  as  they 
were  called,  grew  bolder  and  bolder.  At  first, 
they  were  wont  to  confine  themselves  to  plun- 
dering, and  then  to  retire  immediately.  But  in 
course  of  time,  they  began  to  fix  their  residence 
in  the  country,  and  in  A.D.  851  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  By 
degrees  they  acquired  a  portion  of  the  territory, 
and  drove  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the 
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north-east  towards  the  south-western  part  of 
the  island.  Many  of  the  cities  and  towns  were 
taken  by  them  ;  London,  Rochester,  Canter- 
bury, each  in  turn  was  stormed  and  pillaged. 
Their  ambition  was  the  more  kindled  by  their 
successes,  and  every  fresh  attack  became  more 
formidable  than  the  preceding  one.  "  The 
moral  impression  made  by  the  Northmen  soon 
came  to  be  that  of  fear,  astonishment,  and 
stupifying  terror.  The  cruelties  by  which 
their  invasions  were  accompanied  defy  descrip- 
tion ;  and  of  all  the  ills  with  which  the  oft- 
afflicted  country  was  visited,  the  calamities 
caused  by  the  Danes  are,  by  the  old  chroniclers, 
described  as  the  most  dreadful.  Even  victory 
over  these  barbarians  was  productive  of  little 
joy,  which,  dearly  bought,  relieved  merely  the 
spot  where  they  had  landed,  while  other  nu- 
merous hordes,  with  the  greater  security,  were 
landing  on  other  points,  thus  rendering  the 
^ast  extent  of  coast,  in  which  England — in  after 
ages,  through  the  wooden  bulwark  of  her  fleets, 
found  her  best  defence,  and  the  capability  of 
the  most  varied  and  boundless  commerce  —  at 
that  time  her  greatest  affliction."* 

A.rf 849.)It  was  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
historyT7f""tne  Anglo-Saxons  that  ALFRED  was 
born.  He  was  the  son  of  Ethelwulf  by  his  wife 
Osburh,  (or  Osburgha,)  the  daughter  of  Oslac, 

*  Lappenberg's  "  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings," 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
cupbearer  to  the  king.  After  three  elder  sons, 
Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred,  Osburh 
gave  birth  to  Alfred,  "  in  a  royal  town,  which 
is  called  Wanading  (Wantage)  in  that  county, 
which  is  called  Berrocscire  (Berkshire),"*  in 
the  year  A.D.  849.  She  does  not  appear  to 
have  lived  many  years  after  this  event,  or,  if 
so,  she  must  have  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  inasmuch  as  Ethel wulf  was  married 
to  another  wife  before  Alfred  had  completed 
his  sixth  year.  She  has  been  commended  by 
Asser  as  a  woman  "  remarkable  for  her  piety, 
and  distinguished  equally  for  her  descent  and 
understanding.'^  She  is  said  to  have  entrusted 
the  education  of  Alfred  to  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  an  experienced  and  sagacious  man, 
who  had  also  been  the  preceptor  of  his  father, 
Ethelwulf. 

A.D.  852.  During  the  infancy  of  Alfred,  the 
Danes  continued  their  aggressions,  and  were 
daily  becoming  more  successful.  On  one  oc- 
casion, they  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  They 
landed,  and  after  sacking  London,  and  several 
other  cities  and  towns,  made  their  way  into  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  They  were  met  by  Beorh- 

*  Asser,  p.  1.  Tradition  has  preserved  many  memorials  of 
Alfred  at  Wantage.  To  this  day  is  shown  his  bath,  etc.  In 
his  will  Alfred  bequeathed  the  manor  of  Waneting  (as  it  was 
then  spelt)  to  his  wife  Ealhswith. 

t  Asser,  p.  4. 
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tulf,  the  king  of  Mercia,  with  all  his  army  ;  but 
the  fierce  northern  warriors  were  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  after  a  vigorous  struggle  he  was 
defeated  by  them. 

After  this  victory,  the  Danes  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Wessex.  Ethelwulf 
and  his  son  Ethelbald,  with  an  army  of  West 
Saxons  under  their  command,  gave  them  battle 
at  Aclea,*  and  entirely  routed  them.  So  long 
and  deadly  was  the  contest,  that  the  Danes  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  army  before  they  gave 
way.  Indeed,  Asser,  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  fierce  conflicts  were  taking  place  every 
year  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their 
northern  enemies,  speaks  of  this  as  the  most 
obstinately  contested  battle  of  all,  and  the  one 
which  was  attended  with  the  greatest  loss  to 
the  invaders.  In  this  same  year  also,  Ethelstan, 
the  son  of  Ethelwulf,  who  bore  the  title  of 
king  of  Kent,  defeated  a  large  armament  of 
the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  captured  nine  of 
their  ships. 

These  victories,  we  might  reasonably  have 
supposed,  would  have  checked  the  fury  of  the 
Northmen,  and  have  given  temporary  security 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  every  disaster 
seemed  only  to  impart  fresh  energy  to  their 

*  Literally,  "a  field  of  oaks;"  many  places  answering 
this  description  are  thus  called  by  the  Saxon  annalists.  This 
was  probably  Ockley,  in  Surrey. 
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untiring  combatants.  Taught  to  despise  danger 
and  hardship,  preferring  death  to  an  inglorious 
surrender,  and  led  by  their  vikingr,  or  sea- 
kings,  men  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who 
"  never  slept  beneath  a  raftered  roof,  or  drained 
the  bowl  by  a  sheltered  hearth,"  these  "  chil- 
dren of  the  creek"  (as  they  were  termed) 
soon  re-assembled  their  forces.  In  about  a 
year,  they  again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  There  they  were  met  by  the 
ealdormen,*  Ealhere  and  Huda,  with  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the  first 
conflict,  the  invaders  were  repulsed,  but  upon 
a  renewal  of  the  contest,  the  Saxon  chieftains 
fell,  and,  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
the  victory  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Northmen. 

But  we  must  leave  awhile  the  consideration 
of  these  struggles,  in  order  to  speak  of  the  early 
years  of  him  who,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
was  now  being  raised  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  his  countrymen  from  the  scourge  of 
these  relentless  foes. 

Alfred  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fourth  and 


*  "  The  patriarchal  constitution,"  says  Lappenberg,  ii. 
3.13,  "  under  which  the  eldest,  in  time  of  peace,  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe,  may  be  recognised  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  official  title  of  ealdorman,"  (literally  elder-man, 
now  alderman.)  "  He  was  the  governor  of  a  large  district  or 
shire.  In  time  of  war,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  his 
district ;  in  peace,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a  judge.  After 
the  royal  family,  the  ealdormen  formed  the  highest  order  in 
the  state." 
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u-^youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  he  was  the 
favourite  son  of  his  parents,  enjoying  "  beyond 
all  his  brothers  the  common  and  great  affection 
both  of  his  father  and  mother."  *  Ethelwulf, 
no  doubt,  from  those  glimpses  of  character 
which,  even  from  the  earliest  childhood,  display 
themselves,  arid  seldom  escape  the  watchful  ob- 
servation of  a  parent,  seems  fully  to  have  ex- 
pected the  future  greatness  of  his  son,  and  even 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making  him  his 
successor  in  his  kingdom.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion alone  seems  satisfactorily  to  explain  his 

—sending  Alfred,  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifth  year,  to  Koine,  accompanied  with  a  large 
train  of  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
from  pope  Leo  the  Fourth  the  oil  of  conse- 
cration, by  which  the  kingly  power  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conferred.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  an  object  which  he  deemed  of  less  import- 
ance would  have  induced  Ethelwulf  to  have 
permitted  his  favourite  child,  whilst  yet  of 
tender  years,  to  have  undertaken  a  journey, 
which  must  then  have  been  attended  with 
many  toils  and  dangers.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  Lappenberg  remarks,  that 
as  "  Alfred  was  apparently  only  anointed,  and 
not  expressly  designated  king  of  all  England, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  fell  to  him  only  after 
the  death  of  all  his  brothers,  the  cause  of  his 
journey  to  Rome  may  have  been  more  acci- 
dental than  it  now  appears,  and  the  importance 
%  *  Asser,  p.  15. 
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of  the  anointing  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people  by  the  later  glories  of  his  reign."  * 

A.TX  855.  It  was  no  long  time  afterwards  that 
Alfred  paid  a  second  visit  to  Eome.  He  was  this 
time  accompanied  by  his  father,  who,  says  Asser, 
"  took  Alfred  with  him  because  he  loved  him 
more  than  the  rest  of  his  children."  f  It  was 
no  doubt  the  superstition  of  the  age  which 
induced  Ethelwulf  to  undertake  this  long  arid 
tedious  journey.  The  Saxons  of  superior 
wealth  and  station  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Ethelwulf,  who  once  had  worn 
the  monastic  habit,  should  feel  this  general 
desire.  The  island  was  at  this  time  compara- 
tively tranquil,  for  the  severe  checks  which  the 
Danes  had  received,  and,  it  may  be,  the  un- 
settled state  of  France,  which  induced  them  to 
make  some  attempts  in  that  direction,  for  a 
short  time  suspended  their  attacks  upon  Eng- 
land. He  therefore  seized  this  opportunity, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue,  passed 
over  to  the  continent.  On  his  way  through 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  king,  Charles 
the  Bald,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and 
respect.  At  Rome,  he  remained  a  whole  year, 
engaged  in  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  view- 
ing the  remains  of  ancient  glory.  He  left 
behind  him  many  memorials  of  his  liberality 
and  humanity.  He  presented  the  pope  with 
*  Lappenberg,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  f  Asser,  p.  8. 
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the  most  costly  gifts ;  a  crown  of  pure  gold 
weighing  four  pounds — two  golden  images — 
two  golden  vessels,  called  baucas — a  sword  with 
golden  ornaments  —  and  many  silken  robes. 
The  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  people,  each  par- 
took of  the  munificence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king.  He  rebuilt  the  Saxon  school  or  hospital, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Ina,  and  which  a 
short  time  before  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  established  a  foundation,  moreover,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  false  notions  of  his  age,  for 
"his  soul's  health,"  and  endowed  it  with  the 
yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  mancuses,  from 
which,  perhaps,  originated  the  Peter's  pence, 
(Rome-scot,  Komfeoh)  so  burdensome  at  a  later 
period  in  our  country's  history,*  It  is  also 
said  that  he  obtained  a  mandate  from  the  pope 
that  none  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects,  when 
absent  from  their  own  country,  should  ever  be 
put  into  bonds  for  penance. 

Ethelwulf  again  passed  through  France,  and 
was  entertained  once  more  at  the  hospitable 
court  of  its  sovereign.  He  remained  there  a 
few  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  was 
married  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  This  unequal  match,  for  Judith  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  explained 
by  Ethelwulf's  desire  to  form  a  closer  connex- 
ion for  purposes  of  mutual  interest  with  an 
important  continental  kingdom.  The  ceremony 
*  Lappenberg,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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was  performed  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  the 
diadem  was  placed  by  that  prelate  on  the  head 
of  the  youthful  princess,  and  she  was  thus 
acknowledged  as  queen,  and  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  regal  dignity. 

A.D.  856.  On  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom, 
Ethelwulf  heard  tidings  which  could  not  but 
occasion  him  uneasiness  and  alarm.  During  his 
absence,  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  Ethelbald  his 
eldest  son,  and  sanctioned  by  Ealhstan,  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  and  Eanwulf,  the  ealdorman  of 
Somersetshire,  had  been  organized  in  the  forest 
of  Selwood,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
return  of  Ethelwulf  to  his  kingdom.  A  thirst 
for  power,  the  more  excited,  it  may  be,  by  the 
feeling  that  his  father,  by  his  conduct  towards 
Alfred,  had  prejudiced  the  rights  of  his  elder 
children,  was  probably  the  motive  that  influ- 
enced Ethelbald.  The  majority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  no  means  sympathized  with  the 
traitors,  and  scrupled  not  to  advise  the  king  at 
once  to  proceed  against  them,  and  to  banish 
Ethelbald  and  all  his  fellow-rebels  from  the 
kingdom.  But  Ethelwulf  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  this,  added  to  the  natural  timidity  of 
his  disposition,  and  his  unwillingness  to  incur 
the  horrors  of  the  worst  of  civil  wars,  between 
a  father  and  a  son,  induced  him  to  submit  to  a 
part  of  the  richer  and  better  portion  of  his 
kingdom.  He  made  over  to  Ethelbald  the 
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kingdom  of  West  Saxony,  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  retained 
for  himself  the  eastern  districts,  over  which 
Athelstan,  vrho  had  lately  died,  had  ruled 
with  the  title  of  king.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  unequal  division  of  his  kingdom, 
though,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he 
lived  in  peace,  and  was  even  permitted  without 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  nobles  to 
violate  the  laws  of  Wessex,  and  give  Judith 
the  title  of  queen,  and  a  share  of  the  royal 
dignity.*  He  died  A.D.  857,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

Unimportant  as  many  of  the  incidents  re- 
lated in  this  chapter,  concerning  the  childhood 
of  Alfred,  may  appear  to  some,  they  will,  never- 
theless, as  they  proceed  in  the  history,  be  able 
to  trace  in  them  the  germs  of  those  talents  and 
excellences  which  developed  themselves  in  his 
after  life.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  "  the 
evolutions  of  genius,  and  its  luxuriant  fertility, 
depend  much  upon  the  accidents  of  its  expe- 
rience," and  that,  consequently,  "  it  becomes 
important  to  notice  those  events  which  have 
occurred  to  an  illustrious  individual  during  the 
first  periods  of  life,  that  we  may  trace  their 
influence  in  producing  or  determining  the  ten- 

*  On  account  of  the  crimes  of  Eadburh,  wife  of  Beorhtric, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  (A.D.  784-800,)  a  law  was  passed  that 
no  future  consort  of  a  king  should  sit  on  the  throne  with  their 
husbands,  or  take  the  title  of  queen.  Asser,  p.  10. 
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dencies  of  his  manly  character,  and  in  shaping 
his  future  fortunes.1'  *  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
events,  apparently  trivial,  come  to  be  of  great 
importance,  as  assisting  us  to  trace  a  genius  in 
its  earliest  exertions,  and  to  discern  that  train 
of  circumstances  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
develop  its  powers  for  the  general  good  of  all 
•within  its  influence. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  incidents  already 
mentioned  as  occurring  to  Alfred  during  his 
childhood  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  His 
journeys  to  Kome,  and  his  residence  for  a  time 
in  the  imperial  city,  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
press a  mind  already,  without  doubt,  longing 
for  self-improvement.  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  "  varied  succession  of  scenes,  and  the  new 
habits,  privations,  alarms,  and  vicissitudes,  with 
which  such  journeys  must  have  abounded, 
could  have  occurred  to  his  perception  without 
powerfully  exciting  and  instructing  his  young 
intellect?"  His  residence,  moreover,  in  that 
city,  when  "so  many  monuments  of  ancient 
art  were  there,  visible  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  the  curiosity  of  the  observer,  must 
surely  have  left  upon  his  mind  impressions  not 
likely  to  have  forsaken  it,  of  the  superiority 
and  civilization  of  that  people  whose  celebrity 
was  everywhere  resounded,  and  whose  noble 
works  he  was  contemplating."'!'  The  remem- 
brance of  these  things  may,  perhaps,  have 
*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  497.  t  Ib.  vol.  i,  p.  498. 
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"  produced  in  the  mind  of  Alfred  that  eagerness 
for  knowledge  wh:ch  so  usefully  distinguished 
his  mature  years."  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  good 
results  of  his  visits  to  the  court  of  France,  brief 
though  they  might  have  been.  At  an  age 
when  impressions  are  easily  made,  and  with 
difficulty  removed,  the  young  prince  witnessed 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
suavity  of  manners  that  were  then  the  principal 
features  in  the  Frankish  character.  And  we 
may  readily  believe  that,  whilst  tarrying  in 
that  kingdom,  no  less  than  whilst  at  Rome, 
those  desires  for  improvement  were  kindled 
which  resulted  in  so  much  good  both  to  himself 
and  his  people. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  too  apt  to  look  at 
secondary  causes  when  wishing  to  account  for 
any  remarkable  characteristic  in  the  good  or 
the  great.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  a  higher  power  than  that  of 
man  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  history  of 
Alfred.  He  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  is  wont  to  raise  up  from  time  to  time 
instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
gracious  purposes.  By  means  that  to  us  often 
appear  strange,  he  forms  the  character  of  those 
whom  he  sends  to  be  the  benefactors  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  impossible  for  a  serious 
mind  to  read  the  early  history  of  Alfred 
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without  perceiving,  in  incidents  apparently 
trifling,  abundant  proof  that  he  was  guided  in 
all  his  destinies  by  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
heavens,  and  is  supreme  in  all  the  kingdoms  oi 
the  earth. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

A.D.  857—871. 

Ethelbald,  king  of  Wessex— Ethelbert— Renewed  attacks  of  the 
Danes— Alfred's  childhood  ;  he  learns  to  read— His  activity 
in  manly  exercises ;  his  habits  of  devotion—  Regnar  Lodbrog 
— Destruction  of  the  monasteries  of  Croyland,  Peterborough, 
and  Ely — The  Danes  ravage  Northumbria — Alfred's  mar- 
riage—Various attacks  made  by  the  Danes— Their  savage 
ferocity — Alfred  defeats  them  at  ^Escesdun — The  engage- 
ments with  them  at  Merton  and  Basing  —  Death  of 
Ethelred. 

UPON  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  A.D.  857,  his  son 
Ethelbald  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  little  more 
than  two  years,  no  incidents  worthy  of  record 
appear  to  have  taken  place.  Asser  tells  us  that, 
"  contrary  to  the  commandment  of  God,  the 
institutions  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even 
the  custom  of  heathen  nations,"  he  took  to  wife 
Judith,  his  own  step-mother.  This  was  the 
cause  of  great  scandal :  all  heard  of  it  with  the 
greatest  horror.  The  priests  and  people  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  shortness  of  his 
reign  to  this  sinful  marriage.  Some  of  the 
chroniclers,  however,  state  that  upon  the  re- 
monstrances of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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he  consented  to  put  her  away,  and  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  reputation. 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded,  A.D.  860,  by  his 
brother  Ethelbert.  He  had  already  been  reign- 
ing in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  these  he 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  the  Danes  began  to  renew  their 
attacks  upon  England.  "  In  his  days,"  says 
Asser,  "  a  large  army  of  pagans,  coming  by 
sea,  landed  on  the  coast  near  Winchester,  and 
attacking  that  city,  ravaged  it.  And  when  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships  with  great  booty, 
Osric,  the  ealdorman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethel- 
wulf,  the  ealdorman  of  Berkshire,  each  accom- 
panied by  his  own  followers,  intercepted  them 
manfully.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  pagans 
were  cut  down  on  all  sides  ;  at  last,  being 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  the  Christians  were 
left  masters  of  the  field."  * 

Their  untiring  enemies  were  not  long  before 
they  re-appeared.  In  A.D.  864,  they  wintered 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The  men  of  Kent  sought 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  to  this 
they  appear  to  have  acceded,  money  having 
been  given  first  of  all  to  the  Danes,  as  the  only 
means  of  security  from  their  ravages.  Even 
this  was  not  enough  to  bind  these  treacherous 

*  Asscr,  p.  14. 
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foes,  for,  "  despising'  the  treaty  made  between 
them,  and  the  money  offered  to  them  by  the 
men  of  Kent,  and  thinking  that  a  larger  amount 
could  be  obtained  by  stealthy  depredation  than 
by  a  peaceful  agreement,  they  sallied  out  by 
night  from  their  encampments  and  plundered 
all  the  eastern  part  of  Kent."*  So  little  re- 
liance could  the  Anglo-Saxons  place  on  these 
fierce  and  truce-breaking  enemies. 

Ethelbert,  after  reigning  honourably  for  six 
years,  died  A.D.  866.  He  appears  to  have 
been  universally  regretted,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed many  amiable  qualities.  He  was  buried 
at  Shireburn,  (Sherborne,)  near  to  his  brother 
Ethelbald.  We  learn  from  Alfred's  will, 
which  is  still  extant,  that  he  left  behind  him 
several  children,  but  none  of  them  ever  came 
to  the  throne  of  their  father.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  by  his  brother 
Ethelred. 

Alfred  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  During  the  reigns  of  his  brothers,  Ethel- 
bald  and  Ethelbert,  he  had  been  gradually  and 
quietly  advancing  to  manhood.  His  biography 
from  his  eighth  to  his  twelfth  year  is  uncertain. 
Asser's  description  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  circumstances  that  called  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers,  is  marked  by  so  much 
candour  and  simplicity,  that  the  whole  passage 
*  Asser,  p.  15. 
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is  well  worth  translating  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

"  Alfred  was  beloved  with  the  common  and 
great  affection  both  of  his  father  and  mother 
above  all  his  brothers.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  all,  and  was  brought  up  in  constant 
intercourse  with  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
household.  As  he  advanced  from  infancy  to 
boyhood,  in  form  he  was  more  comely  than  the 
rest  of  his  brothers,  in  countenance  and  words 
and  manners  more  graceful.  Even  from  his 
cradle  he  had  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge 
above  all  things,  but,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
through  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  his  parents 
and  tutors,  he  remained  till  the  age  of  twelve  or 
even  more  without  being  able  to  read.  His 
memory,  nevertheless,  was  stored  with  those 
Saxon  poems  to  which,  both  by  day  and  night, 
he  had  listened,  and  which  he  learned  by  heart 
from  the  recital  of  others.  In  all  the  arts  of  the 
chase  he  was  unrivalled  ;  and  in  every  other 
gift  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
God,  hpflimpfl  at.  pf*ft.p.llence.  as  we  ourselves 
have  olfJelTwitnessed. 

"  Now,  it  happened  on  a  certain  day,  that  his 
mother  showed  Alfred  and  his  brothers  a  book 
of*  Saxon  poems.  As  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
she  said,  '  Whichever  of  you  can  first  learn 
this  book,  to  him  will  I  give  it.'  At  this  say- 
ing, Alfred,  urged  on  by  an  almost  supernatural 
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impulse,  and  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
first  letter  in  the  book,  anticipated  his  brothers, 
who,  though  his  superiors  in  age,  were  not  so 
in  nobleness  of  mind,  and  said,  '  Will  you 
really  give  that  book  to  that  one  of  us  who 
can  first  understand  it,  and  repeat  it  to  you  ?' 
At  these  words,  his  mother,  smiling  with  joy, 
again  affirmed,  '  I  will  surely  give  it  to  him.' 
At  once  the  young  Alfred  took  the  book  from 
her  hand,  betook  himself  to  a  master,  read  it, 
and  afterwards  recited  it  to  his  mother. "  * 

By  this  simple  incident,  that  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  which  never  afterwards  left 
him,  was  first  excited.  It  was  not  for  the  pre- 
sent, however,  to  be  gratified.  Earnest  as  was 
his  desire  to  proceed  in  the  course  in  which  he 
had  begun,  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  were  immense.  Even  had  he  read 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  he  would  soon 

*  Asser,  p.  16.  There  are  some  difficulties  connected  with 
Asser's  account  of  Alfred's  childhood.  His  remaining  till 
his  thirteenth  year,  "  illiteratiis,"  as  Asser  expresses  it,  seems 
improbable,  unless  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  other  occu- 
pations more  necessary  for  a  prince  than  now,  may  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  what  must  otherwise  appear  great  neglect  in 
Swithin.  Again,  who  was  it  that  thus  incited  Alfred  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge?  Asser  says,  his  mother;  it  could 
hardly  be  Judith,  the  second  wife  of  Ethelwulf,  for  she  retired 
in  861,  still  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  France, 
when  she  soon  afterwards  married  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders. Most  probably,  therefore,  it  was  Alfred's  own  mother 
Osburgha,  who  was  still  living,  though  put  away  by  Ethelwulf, 
and  allowed  to  train  the  mind  of  her  favourite  child  for  the 
high  duties  to  which  he  was  to  be  called.  It  has  been  thought 
best  to  insert  Asser's  own  statement,  which,  though  no  doubt 
substantially  true,  is  not  without  difficulties. 
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have  exhausted  his  store,  and  what  then  was 
of  a  vernacular  literature  was  scanty  and 
barren.  The  most  learned  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  such  as  the  "venerable"  Bede,  Alcuin, 
and  others,  had  written  their  works  in  Latin. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  desirous  of  learning 
that  language,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  a 
teacher  competent  to  instruct  him.  In  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  we  are 
told  by  Asser,  there  were  no  good  instructors 
to  be  found,  and  one  of  the  king's  lamentations 
in  after  life  was,  that  at  the  time  when  he  had 
leisure,  and  opportunity,  and  eager  desire  to 
attain  knowledge,  the  stores  of  learning  which 
he  would  fain  have  delighted  in  were  inacces- 
sible to  him,  for  want  of  that  key  which  alone 
could  reveal  their  beauties. 

This  anxiety  for  intellectual  attainments  did 
not,  however,  deter  the  young  prince  from 
aiming  at  excellence  in  other  pursuits.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  in  these  days, 
and  the  dangers  that  constantly  threatened  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  rendered  it  necessary  that  their 
kings  and  princes,  to  whom  in  their  difficulties 
they  naturally  looked  for  guidance  and  protec- 
tion, should  be  men  both  active  and  courageous ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  any  requisite  exertion,  that 
Alfred  devoted  himself  to  the  labours  of  the 
chase  and  other  manly  exercises,  for  his  skill 
in  which  he  is  specially  commended  by  the 
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chroniclers.  To  say  the  least,  it  shows  the 
energy  of  his  character,  for  the  disease  which 
even  from  his  earliest  years  continually  tor- 
mented him,  might  have  formed  a  plausible 
excuse  for  his  inactivity. 

But  whilst  this  affliction,  grievous  as  it  was, 
did  not  deter  him  from  exertion,  it  seems  to 
have  been  productive  of  a  positive  benefit  to 
Alfred.  We  all  know  how  in  sickness  the 
heart  is  sometimes  softened,  and  men  become 
conscious  of  the  great  truth,  which  in  health 
they  too  often  forget,  of  their  entire  dependence 
upon  God.  Such  impressions  seem  to  have 
swayed  the  mind  of  Alfred,  and  were  no  doubt 
deepened  by  that  constant  sense  of  suffering 
which  he  was  called  to  endure.  Asser  tells  us 
expressly,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
sacred  places  for  the  purpose  of  offering  prayer 
and  giving  alms.  Indeed,  he  mentions  one 
instance  in  particular,  which,  as  it  belongs  to 
this  portion  of  his  life,  may  be  recorded.  The 
young  prince  was  hunting  in  Cornwall,  near 
to  Liskeard.  Observing  a  church  close  at  hand, 
he  entered  it,  and,  prostrating  himself,  remained 
for  a  long  time  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  He 
prayed  for  relief  from  the  disease  which  so 
constantly  distressed  him,  and  entreated  the 
Almighty  to  change  it  for  any  other  affliction 
which  might  render  him  neither  useless  nor 
despised.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  are  assured, 
he  was  entirely  relieved  ;  the  complaint  which 
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had  harassed  him  from  his  infancy  left  him, 
though  it  was  succeeded  by  a  more  painful 
one,  from  \vhich  he  suffered  even  until  death.  * 

But  we  must  turn  awhile  from  the  youthful 
pursuits  of  Alfred,  to  describe  the  fearful  storm 
which  was  now  about  to  break  with  greater 
violence  than  ever  upon  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex.  It  was  in  the  year  A.D.  866  that  the 
most  formidable  armament  of  the  Danes  that 
had  yet  appeared  in  this  country  landed  on  its 
coasts.  Eegnar  Lodbrog,  a  celebrated  sea-king, 
had,  a  short  time  before,  made  an  invasion  upon 
Northumberland,  and  having  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  .^Ella,  the  king  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  was  treated  by  him  with,  great  bar- 
barity. He  was,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
placed  in  a  dungeon  in  which  were  vipers  and 
adders,  and  thus  put  to  death_  with  unusual 
tortures,  f  His  sons  determined  upon  revenge  ; 
a  host  of  adventurers  responded  to  their  call, 
and,  in  a  short  time  after  their  father's  death, 
Ingwar  and  Ubba  sailed  from  the  coasts  of 
Denmark  with  a  larger  armament  than  had 
ever  yet  left  their  shores  on  a  distant  expedi- 
tion. They  appeared  off  the  territory  of  the 
East  Anglians.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to 


*  Asser,  pp.  41,42. 

t  The  death-song,  or  quida,  as  it  is  termed  of  Regnar  Lod- 
brog, is  still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
Northern  literature.  A  full  account  of  it,  and  a  translation 
of  several  passages,  may  be  seen  in  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  i,  p.  469. 
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repel  so  formidable  a  foe,  the  people  of  that 
country  received  the  Danes  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  No  immediate  attack  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  these  merciless  enemies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  They  passed  the  winter  in  their 
encampments,  and  turned  the  delay  to  good 
account  by  collecting  supplies  of  provisions 
and  horses,  (many  of  which  they  demanded 
from  the  king  of  the  country,)  and  awaiting 
reinforcements  from  beyond  the  seas. 

This  temporary  lull  was  but  the  presage  of 
the  approaching  storm.  -No  sooner  did  the 
Danes  feel  certain  of  success,  than  they  ad- 
vanced against  York,  the  chief  city  of  North- 
umbria,  devastating  the  country  which  they 
traversed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  North- 
umbrian kings,  Osbriht  and  JElla,  who  before 
were  separated  by  unhappy  discords,  now  con- 
centrated their  forces,  and  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  their  bold  and  unspar- 
ing enemies.  "  With  their  united  forces,"  as 
Asser  tells  us,  "  and  their  differences  in  a 
measure  forgotton  for  the  common  good,  the 
two  kings,  Osbriht  and  ./Ella,  approached  the 
city  of  York.  On  their  arrival,  the  Danes 
hastily  took  to  flight,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  As 
soon  as  the  Saxons  perceived  their  flight  and 
alarm,  they  determined  to  pursue  them,  and  to 
destroy  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  they  did 
without  difficulty,  for  at  that  time  its  fortifica- 
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tions  were  neither  firm  nor  stable.  No  sooner 
had  they  entered  the  city  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  forces,  than  the  Danes,  pressed  by 
anguish  and  necessity,  rushed  upon  the  Saxons 
with  savage  ferocity,  slaughtering  them,  put- 
ting them  to  flight,  laying  them  low  both 
within  and  without  the  city.  Thus  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Northumbrians,  with 
their  two  kings,*  and  many  of  the  nobles, 
were  slain.  The  rest,  who  made  their  escape, 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Danes."  f 

A.D.  867.  In  the  following  year,  when  Alfred 
was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
country  was  visited  with  a  grievous  famine, 
which,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  presence  of 
the  Danes,  caused  general  distress  and  alarm. 
About  the  same  time,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  some  portion  of  the  regal 
dignity.  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that 
he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Britons 
of  Wales.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on 
the  subject  is  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Asser,  who  now  for  the  first  time  calls  him 
"  king  Alfred,"  but  qualifies  the  expression 
by  adding,  that  he  was  invested  only  with 

*  The  sons  of  Regnar,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
father,  (see  p.  35,)  are  said  to  have  inflicted  a  cruel  and  inhu- 
man retaliation  upon  yElla.  They  first  of  all  divided  his  back, 
and  after  spreading  his  ribs  into  the  form  of  an  eagle,  increased 
his  tortures  by  the  application  of  stimulating  substances,  or 
liquids,  to  his  lacerated  flesh. 

t  Asser,  p.  19. 
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a  "  secondary  power."  *  In  this  year  also,  Alfred 
took  to  wife  Eahlswith,  daughter  of  Ethelred, 
surnamed  Mucil,  ealdorman  of  the  Gain  as,  (in 
Lincolnshire,)  and  Eadburh,  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house  of  Mercia.  In  the  midst  of  the 
nuptial  festivities,  Alfred,  who  from  childhood 
had  been  afflicted  more  or  less  with  disease, 
was  seized  with  another  and  most  painful  dis- 
order. None  of  the  physicians  of  his  time  were 
acquainted  with  its  nature,  nor  were  they  able  to 
suggest  any  remedy  for  this  mysterious  disease. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  Alfred  scarcely  enjoyed  a 
day's  respite  from  its  attacks.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  over- 
rate the  greatness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  intense  suffering,  lost  not  its  energy 
or  activity. 

Although  the  Danes  had  avenged  in  a  terrible 
manner  the  death  of  their  chieftain,  they  did 
not  leave  the  country  in  which  now  they  had 
gained  a  settlement.  It  was  their  object  not 
merely  to  conquer,  but  to  occupy  the  territory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hence,  in  this  year, 
A.D.  867,  their  army  leaving  the  kingdom  of 
Northunibria,  and  entering  that  of  Mercia, 


*  Asser's  words  are,  "  Alfred  rex,  secundarii  tamen  tune 
ordine  fretus,"  p.  19.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  especially  those  of  Wessex,  to  grant  some 
smaller  kingdom  or  state  to  their  sons,  to  be  held  of  course 
in  subjection  to  the  royal  branch.  In  such  a  case,  their  sons 
enjoyed  the  title  of  "  king."  See  Palgrave's  Anglo-Sax,  p.  93. 
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established  themselves  at  Nottingham,  and 
wintered  there.  Upon  their  arrival,  Burhred, 
king  of  Mercia,  called  his  nobles  together,  to 
consult  with  him  upon  the  threatened  danger. 
They  determined  at  once  to  send  messengers  to 
Ethelred,  king  of  "Wessex,  and  his  brother 
Alfred,  earnestly  entreating  assistance.  The 
brothers  acceded  to  their  request,  and  as- 
sembling the  whole  force  of  their  dominions, 
marched  into  Mercia.  They  found  the  Danes 
in  possession  of  Nottingham,  and  thither  they 
pressed  forward  eager  for  the  contest.  The, 
Northmen  perceiving  the  number  and  superi- 
ority of  the  Anglo-Saxon  forces,  did  not  venture 
an  engagement,  and  remained  within  the  forti- 
fications of  the  town.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
not  able  to  storm  the  walls,  and  the  kings  of 
Wessex  having  effected  a  truce  between  the 
Danes  and  the  men  of  Mercia,  returned  home 
with  their  forces. 

A.D.  869.  The  Danes  returned  to  York, 
where  they  took  up  their  station,  and  remained 
a  year  without  renewing  their  attacks.  This 
unwonted  cessation  from  their  destructive 
work,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the 
facts  stated  by  Asser,  that  this  year  there  was 
a  great  famine  and  also  a  great  mortality 
among  men  and  cattle.  Amidst  the  general 
misery  caused  by  these  terrible  calamities,  the 
Northmen  saw  no  temptation  to  pursue  their 
work  of  plunder. 
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A.D.  870.  Early  in  the  following  year,  they 
again  made  their  appearance.  This  was  the 
fourth  year  of  their  residence  in  the  island,  and 
they  now  began  a  series  of  attacks  far  more 
savage  and  cruel  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  witnessed.  Under  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders  they  sailed  down  the  Humber,  and 
landed  at  Humberstan,  the  largest  of  the  three 
portions  into  which  the  county  of  Lincoln  was 
anciently  divided.  They  then  marched  towards 
the  south,  plundering  the  cities,  slaughtering 
the  inhabitants,  destroying  the  monasteries  and 
churches.  "  From  this  time,"  says  Turner, 
"language  cannot  describe  their  devastations. 
It  can  only  repeat  the  words  plunder,  murder, 
rape,  famine,  and  distress.  It  can  only  enume- 
rate towns,  villages,  churches  and  monasteries, 
harvests  and  libraries,  ransacked  and  burned. 
But  by  the  incessant  repetition  the  horrors  are 
diminished,  and  we  read  without  emotion  of 
deeds  which  rent  the  hearts  of  thousands  with 
anguish,  and  inflicted  wounds  on  human  happi- 
ness and  human  improvements  which  ages  with 
difficulty  healed."  * 

With  details  of  the  cruelty  of  these  northern 
invaders  the  chroniclers  abound.  "We  venture 
to  give  a  brief  account  from  Ingulf,  who  was 
afterwards  abbot  of  Croyland,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  monastery  at  this  time  by  the 
Danes.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  army  of  the 

*  Hist.  Anglo-Sax,  vol.  i.  p.  513 
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Northmen,  it  was  met  by  a  body  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who,  though  few  in  number,  were  able 
through  valour  to  prevent,  for  a  whole  day,  the 
advance  of  the  Danes.  An  action  ensued,  in 
which  no  less  than  three  Danish  chieftains  were 
slain.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  a 
few  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  took  to  flight,  whilst  the 
remainder  laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  country.  The  Danes  then  marched 
onwards  to  the  monastery.  Tidings  had  already 
reached  the  abbot,  by  name  Theodore,  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  contest,  and  the  certain 
approach  of  the  pagans.  He  at  once  concealed 
all  the  treasures  of  the  monastery  in  a  wall,  and 
sent  away  his  monks,  laden  with  the  relics  and 
sacred  vases,  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  A  few  only  of  the  aged  men,  together 
with  some  young  boys,  remained  behind.  With 
the  abbot  at  their  head,  they  were  assembled 
in  the  choir,  and  there  proceeded  with  their 
customary  devotions,  performing  their  mass 
and  chanting  anthems.  As  the  Danes  entered, 
the  venerable  abbot,  clad  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  was  standing  before  the  altar.  The 
Danish  king  Oskytil  slew  him  with  his  own 
hand ;  the  rest  were  seized  by  the  soldiers. 
These  they  put  to  the  torture,  one  by  one,  in 
the  hope  of  compelling  them  to  reveal  the  place 
where  their  treasure  was  hidden,  and  when 
they  refused  to  answer,  they  beheaded  them. 
One  alone,  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  was 
permitted  to  escape.  He  loved  the  abbot 
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sincerely,  and  at  the  moment  that  this  aged 
man  was  struck  down,  embraced  the  body, 
and  asked,  to  share  his  death.  His  voice 
and  countenance  attracted  the  notice  of  Sidroc, 
one  of  the  chieftains,  who,  throwing  a  Danish 
mantle  over  his  shoulders,  contrived  to  s.ave 
him  from  the  general  massacre.  All  the  rest 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  Danes,  after  de- 
stroying the  tombs  and  monuments  in  the 
church,  hoping  by  this  means  to  discover  the 
hidden  treasure,  at  last,  irritated  by  disappoint- 
ment, scattered  the  bones,  and  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  building.  The  boy,  whose  life  had  thus 
been  spared,  soon  afterwards  made  his  escape, 
and  once  more  visited  the  ruins  of  his  monas- 
tery. There  he  found  the  monks,  thirty  in 
number,  who  had  been  able  to  escape,  and 
who  were  occupied  in  extinguishing  the  flames 
which  still  blazed  in  various  parts.  To  them 
he  related  the  particulars  of  the  fearful  mas- 
sacre. At  the  sad  tidings  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  They  commenced  a  search 
at  once  among  the  ruins  for  the  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  brethren,  and  interred  such  as  they 
could  find  in  one  large  grave. 

Such  is  the  description  given  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  blood-thirsty  enemies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  rioted  in  their  work  of 
slaughter.  And  this  is  but  one  instance  of 
what  was  now  constantly  taking  place.  No 
sooner  had  they  destroyed  the  monastery  at 
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Croyland,  than,  directing  their  march  eastward, 
they  proceeded  to  that  at  Medehamstede, 
(Peterborough.)  A  vigorous  though  fruitless 
resistance  was  at  first  made  by  the  monks,  who 
closed  the  gates,  and  assailed  the  invaders  with 
stones  and  arrows.  In  revenge,  it  is  said,  for 
the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  assault,  Ubba  afterwards  slew, 
with  his  own  hand,  all  the  monks,  to  the 
number  of  eighty-four.  The  magnificent  struc- 
ture was  also  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the 
conflagration  lasted  for  fifteen  days.  The 
treasures  were  carried  away,  the  sepulchres 
torn  open,  and  all  the  literary  treasures,  which 
the  labours  of  two  centuries  had  collected, 
employed  to  feed  the  burning  pile. 

The  Danes  next  turned  southward,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Huntingdon.  Spreading  devastation 
and  murder  on  every  side,  they  arrived  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Ely,  with  its  church  and 
monastery,  in  which  were  deposited  immense 
treasures,  were  presently  destroyed.  They 
then  went  into  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia, 
and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Thetford. 
Edmund,  the  king,  was  surprised  in  his  royal 
residence,  and  conducted  as  a  captive  to  the 
Danish  chieftains.  They  commanded  him  to 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  their  vassal,  and 
when  he  haughtily  refused,  put  him  to  death 
with  the.  most  cruel  tortures.  He  was  first 
bound  with  fetters  and  severely  beaten  ;  then 
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tied  to  a  tree-stem  and  lacerated  with  scourges  ; 
last  of  all,  his  savage  tormentors  practised 
against  him  their  skill  in  aiming  arrows  at  his 
arms  and  legs,  without  wounding  a  vital  part  of 
the  body.  Ingwar  ended  the  barbarous  diver- 
sion by  striking  off  his  head  with  a  battle-axe. 
"  Edmund  was  a  man,"  says  Thierry,  "  of 
moderate  merit  and  as  little  celebrity  ;  but  his 
death  procured  him  the  highest  renown  of  that 
time,  namely,  of  a  saint  and  martyr.  It 
elicited  for  the  first  time  on  record  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Anglo-Saxon  cha- 
racter, the  inclination  to  give  a  religious  colour- 
ing to  patriotic  zeal,  and  to  consider  as  martyrs 
those  who,  during  the  public  calamities,  had 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  by  their 
great  sufferings,  or  by  devoting  themselves 
nobly  for  their  country." 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex  now  became  the 
object  of  attack  to  these  ruthless  barbarians. 
"  In  the  year  A.D.  871,"  (we  are  translating 
the  words  of  Asser,)  "  when  Alfred  was  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  army  of  the  pagans,  of 
hateful  memory,  leaving  the  territory  of  East 
Anglia,  and  entering  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  came  to  a  royal  town  called  Reading, 
which  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Thames,  in  that  district  which  is 
called  Beirocscire,  (Berkshire.)  On  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival,  the  Danish  chieftains, 
with  a  powerful  escort  of  cavalry,  sallied  out 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  booty.  Others  of 
them  dug  a  trench  between  the  two  rivers,  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet,  to  the  right  of  the 
town.  Ethelwulf,  the  ealdorman  of  Berkshire, 
met  them  with  his  troops,  at  a  place  called 
Englefield,  (Inglefield,)  and  an  engagement, 
obstinately  contested  on  either  side,  took  place. 
At  length,  after  a  long  resistance,  one  of  the 
Danish  chieftains  having  been  slain,  and  a  great 
part  of  their  army  destroyed,  the  rest  of  the 
Danes  fled,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  Saxons. 

"  Four  days  after  these  engagements,  Ethel- 
red,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  his  brother 
Alfred,  with  their  collected  forces,  advanced  to 
Eeading.  As  they  drew  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the 
town,  cutting  down  all  the  pagans  who  were 
without  the  walls,  the  Danes  suddenly  rushed 
out  upon  them  with  all  their  fury.  Long  and 
fiercely  was  the  contest  waged  on  either  side  ; 
at  last,  however,  the  Saxons  fled,  and  left  the 
victory  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  In  this 
conflict,  Ethelwulf,  the  ealdorman,  fell  with 
many  others. 

"  But  the  Saxons,  urged  on  by  shame  and 
grief,  again,  after  four  days,  offered  battle  with 
all  their  forces  and  a  ready  mind,  at  a  place 
called  ^Escesduu,  (Ashdown,)  which  is  literally 
Ash-tree  Hill.  The  Danes,  dividing  themselves 
into  two  bodies,  raised  their  shields  into  a 
tortoise-arch  ;  the  command  of  the  chief  body 
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they  gave  to  their  two  kings,  of  the  other  body 
the  command  was  entrusted  to  their  chieftains, 
several  of  whom  were  with  them.  When  the 
Saxons  perceived  this  disposition  of  -the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  they  divided  themselves  in  like 
manner,  and  imitated  their  array.  Alfred,  with 
his  division  of  the  troops,  pushed  on  with 
promptitude  and  eagerness  to  the  place  of  com- 
bat, as  indeed  I  have  learned  from  those  who 
witnessed  it,  and  are  worthy  of  credit.  But 
king  Ethelred,  his  brother,  remained  mean- 
while in  his  tent,  engaged  in  prayer  and  hearing 
mass,  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  leave 
alive  till  the  priest  had  finished,  nor  quit  the 
service  of  God  for  that  of  man, 

"  The  Saxons  determined  that  king  Ethelred, 
with  his  division,  should  oppose  himself  to  the 
two  Danish  kings  ;  Alfred,  his  brother,  was  to 
encounter  the  attack  of  the  other  pagan  leaders. 
When  all  things  had  been  arranged  on  either 
side,  the  Danes  came  soonest  to  the  place  of 
combat.  King  Ethelred  was  still  detained  by 
his  devotions  ;  but  Alfred,  (although  then  pos- 
sessing only  a  subordinate  authority,)  no  longer 
able  to  endure  the  defying  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  forced  either  to  retreat  from  before 
them  or  to  lead  his  troops  at  once  against  them, 
resolved  at  once  to  take  a  decisive  step.  Ethel- 
red  did  not  arrive  ;  with  manly  courage,  there- 
fore, impetuous  as  the  wild  boar,  and  fully 
relying  on  the  help  and  assistance  of  God, 
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Alfred  led  his  troops  in  condensed  order  against 
the  Danes. 

"  And  here  it  must  be  noted,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  place  of  contest  was  not  equally 
favourable  to  both  parties.  The  Danes  occupied 
the  higher  position,  whilst  the  Saxons  drew 
up  their  line  of  battle  upon  the  lower  ground. 
There  was  also  in  the  same  place  a  solitary 
thorny  tree,  small  in  size,  around  which  the 
contending  armies  shocked  with  fearful  cla- 
mour, the  one  wickedly  seeking  that  which  was 
not  theirs,  the  other  fighting  for  their  life,  their 
country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  When 
the  battle  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  equal  spirit  and  bravery  on  both  sides, 
the  Danes,  being  able  no  longer  to  endure  the 
impetuous  attacks  of  the  Saxons,  betook  them- 
selves to  an  ignominious  flight,  though  not 
until  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  had  been 
slain.  On  the  field  of  battle,  one  of  the  pagan 
kings  and  five  of  their  chieftains  were  slain  ; 
and  many  thousands -of  the  pagans,  not  only  on 
that  spot,  but  over  all  the  plains  of  jEscesdun, 
far  and  wide,  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons." 

So  complete  a  victory,  we  might  naturally 
have  conjectured,  would  have  effectually  sup- 
pressed, for  a  long  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
Northmen.  But  these  restless  enemies  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxons,  within  fourteen  days,  collected 
strength  to  meet  the  king  of  Wessex  at  Basing, 
and  in  this  engagement  they  were  successful. 
Shortly  after,  they  received  reinforcements  by 
the  arrival  of  many  more  of  their  countrymen. 
With  these  fresh  troops  they  again,  within  two 
months,  challenged  the  West  Saxons  to  battle. 
Another  conflict  took  place  at  Meretun,  (Merton,) 
which,  like  the  last,  was  unsuccessful  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Ethelred  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  it,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
died.  He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  at 
Wimburne,  after  an  honourable,  though  un- 
happy reign  of  five  years. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  hardly  have 
perused  these  sickening  details  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Danes  without  being  reminded  of  the 
descriptions  given  us  in  Scripture  of  the  hate- 
fulness  of  "  the  carnal  mind,"  which  is  "  enmity 
against  God."  Pitiless,  unmerciful,  implacable, 
covenant -breakers,  despisers,  blasphemers — 
these  are  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  apostles 
speak  of  man  in  his  natural  estate ;  and  in 
what  others  can  we  describe  the  character  of 
these  ruthless  foes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ? 

And  yet  who  shall  venture  to  say  that  even 
their  attacks,  desolating  as  they  were,  may  not 
have  been  overruled  for  the  good  of  our 
country  ?  Who  shall  deny,  that  by  such 
means  those  energies  may  have  been  first 
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called  forth  which  have  so  often  struck  terror 
into  the  enemy  ?  "What,  but  the  attacks  of  the 
"  children  of  the  creek,"  revealed  to  our  an- 
cestors a  hidden  source  of  strength  and  pro- 
tection to  their  coasts,  and  urged  them  to 
oppose  the  unsparing  Northmen,  on  what  might 
be  called  peculiarly  their  own  element  ?  It  is  a 
wondrous  thought  that  God  often  sends  judg- 
ments in  mercy ;  that  now,  in  her  struggles  with 
the  Danes,  England  had  her  first  lessons  in  that 
new  species  of  warfare,  which  at  length  has 
made  her  mistress  of  the  world.  An  enemy 
first  taught  the  art  of  ship-building  to  a  state 
destined  in  after  ages  to  rule  the  ocean. 

Thus  has  God,  by  his  transforming  power, 
made  apparent  evil  to  issue  in  positive  good. 
England's  greatest  curse  has  indirectly  proved 
one  of  England's  greatest  blessings.  "  Great  is 
our  Lord,  and  of  great  power  :  his  understand- 
ing is  infinite. — Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee  :  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A.D.  871—878. 

Alfred  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Wessex—  Conflicts  with  the 
Danes  at  Wilton  and  other  places— Burhred,  king  of  Mercia, 
defeated  by  them — Ceolwulf—  Healfdene  ravages  Northum- 
bria— Gothrum,  Oskytil,  and  Amund,  attack  Wareham— 
Negotiations  with  the  Danes — They  proceed  to  Exeter— 
Their  faithlessness — Alfred  causes  ships  to  be  built — He  is 
successful  over  the  Danes  at  sea— Renewed  negotiations- 
Sudden  reverse  of  fortune  for  Alfred — Probable  cause  of  it- 
Review  of  his  conduct  during  these  seven  years. 

IT  was  in  the  year  A.D.  871  that  Alfred  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Wessex.  Ethelred  left 
behind  him  several  children,  but  they  were 
young ;  and  the  dangers  that  now  threatened 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  were  far  too 
great  to  permit  the  sceptre  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  inexperienced  hands.  The  unanimous 
choice  of  the  nation,  therefore,  fell  upon  Alfred, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  for  his 
bravery.  On  this  youthful  prince  the  hopes 
of  all  his  countrymen  were  confidently  fixed  ; 
and  violent  as  had  been  their  previous  struggles 
against  the  Danes,  and  dispiriting  many  of 
their  defeats,  they  nevertheless  looked  forward 
to  success  in  future  conflicts,  arid  doubted  not 
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that,  under  such  a  leader  as  Alfred,  they  might 
even  yet  be  able  to  overcome  their  dreaded  and 
sanguinary  foes. 

It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that 
Alfred  accepted  the  offered  dignity.  "  He  began 
to  reign,"  says  Asser,  "  as  if  unwillingly,  because 
he  knew  that,  unless  he  were  supported  by 
Divine  assistance,  he  should  never  be  able, 
single-handed,  to  resist  his  fierce  opponents."* 
He  could  not  but  feel,  moreover,  that  it  was 
through  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  brother  that 
he  was  caiied  to  the  head  of  affairs — a  position 
at  this  time  neither  enviable  nor  unattended 
with  dangers.  To  judge  from  present  appear- 
ances, we  could  hardly  foretell  anything  but  a 
calamitous  reign.  On  the  one  hand  were  the 
savage  bands  of  the  Northmen,  flushed  with 
recent  success,  and  anxious  to  renew  the  attack ; 
on  the  other,  the  shattered  army  of  the  Saxons, 
thinned  by  slaughter  and  dispirited  by  defeat, 
trembling  for  the  issue  of  the  next  contest, 
which  might  make  them  freemen  or  slaves  for 
ever.  Without  higher  help  than  that  which 
man  could  afford,  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
overpower  his  ruthless  foes  when  again  they 
should  give  battle,  or  to  maintain  himself  in 
that  position  to  which,  at  this  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation  had  called  him. 

*  Asser,  p.  24. 
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It  was  not  long  before  he  was  called  once 
more  into  the  field  of  battle.  Scarcely  had  he 
paid  the  last  offices  of  respect  to  his  brother 
Ethelred,  and  consigned  him  to  the  tomb,  than 
the  news  reached  him  that  the  forces  of  the 
Danes  were  again  in  motion.  Such  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  ruthless  enemies 
renewed  their  attacks,  that  the  West  Saxons 
were  able  to  bring  against  their  whole  force 
but  a  small  number,  a  very  fragment  of  their 
army.  Even  with  this  small  body  of  men, 
strangely  unequal  as  they  seemed  to  the  Danes, 
they  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  field  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
stratagem  that  the  enemy  obtained  what  the 
prowess  of  the  men  of  Wessex  prevented  them 
from  gaining  in  a  fair  and  open  contest.  The 
Northmen  feigned  a  flight,  and  thus  deceived 
the  Saxons  into  a  disorderly  pursuit.  At  a 
favourable  moment,  when,  with  too  great  con- 
fidence, the  Saxons  were  following  after  them 
with  broken  ranks,  they  turned  again  and 
attacked  their  pursuers,  and  in  this  way  became 
the  victors.  This  contest  took  place  at  Wilton, 
(in  Wiltshire,)  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Guilo,  (Willy.)* 

This  was,  however,  only  one  of  many  strug- 
gles maintained  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  against 
the  Danes  in  this  eventful  year,  the  first  of 
Alfred's  accession  to  the  throne.  No  less  than 

*  As  SIT,  p.  26. 
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eight  pitched  battles  were  fought  during  this 
period  ;  and  the  skirmishes  and  minor  conflicts 
in  which,  both  by  day  and  night,  the  nobles 
and  officers  of  the  king  were  engaged,  were 
well  nigh  innumerable.  Many  thousands  of 
the  Danes  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the  men  of 
Wessex,  but  still  new  bands  were  constantly 
arriving  to  recruit  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
With  these  perpetual  conflicts  the  king  himself 
was  wearied,  and  the  country  daily  becoming 
more  depopulated.  Still  there  could  be  no 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
their  liberty,  their  country,  their  homes,  were 
at  stake.  "  It  was  now  become  a  conflict 
between  the  Northmen  nations  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of 
England,  like  that  of  their  own  ancestors  against 
the  Britons,  and  of  these  against  the  Romans. 
The  Northman  mind  had  taken  a  full  direction 
to  a  forcible  settlement  in  England.  It  was  no 
longer  battles  for  transient  plunder  or  personal 
fume — it  was  for  lasting  dominion,  for  the  land- 
inheritance  of  the  country,  and  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  every  individual  who  possessed 
any."  * 

In  order  to  obtain  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities,  Alfred  entered  into  a  truce  with  the 
Danes.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Wessex.  They  were,  probably, 
induced  to  comply  with  his  demand  by  the 
*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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payment  of  a  valuable  present ;  unless,  indeed, 
>ve  suppose  that  their  losses — which  had  been 
very  great,  and  included  one  king  and  nine  of 
their  chieftains,  within  the  brief  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  Alfred's  accession  to  the 
throne — rendered  them,  no  less  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  inclined  for  a  while  to  have  a,  respite 
from  the  fearful  conflict.  At  all  events,  they 
left  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  and 
did  not  enter  them  again  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  not  included  in 
this  treaty ;  and  although  the  Northmen  did 
not  harass  Alfred,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  desist  from  attacking  any  other 
kingdom  in  the  island  which  might  offer  a  less 
powerful  resistance  to  their  efforts  than  that  of 
Wessex.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  island  to  their  power, 
and  every  movement  of  their  troops  betokened 
the  steady  manner  in  which  they  were  pursuing 
their  career  of  aggrandizement.  In  the  following 
year,  A.D.  872,  we  accordingly  find  Healfdene 
taking  up  his  winter-quarters  in  London,  and 
threatening  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  their  attack 
being  only  prevented  by  negotiations  into  which 
Burhred,  the  king  of  Mercia,  entered  with  them. 
He  covenanted  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  on  this 
condition  they  left  his  dominions  for  a  time. 

A.D.  873.  From  London,  the  Danes  proceeded 
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to  a  part  of  the  Northumbrian  territory,  where 
they  reinstated  king  Egbert,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  his  subjects.  They 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Twices-ige, 
(Torksey,)in  the  Mercian  province  of  Lindesey.* 
Here  they  seem  to  have  returned  to  their 
wonted  habits  of  depredation,  for  we  are  told 
that  Burhred  entered  into  a  new  treaty  of  peace 
with  them. 

A.D.  874.  Both  these  treaties  were  soon  dis- 
regarded ;  for,  in  the  following  year,  we  find 
them  at  the  south  of  Mercia  ;  taking  up  their 
head  -  quarters  at  Hreopedun,  (Repton,)  in 
Derbyshire,  a  town  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Trent,  they  soon  began 
their  work  of  plunder  and  devastation.  The 
celebrated  monastery  at  Repton,  the  most 
sacred  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Burhred,  alarmed  at  the 
fury  of  the  savage  invaders,  fled  from  the 
kingdom  and  escaped  beyond  the  sea,  leaving 
his  people  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  He 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died  very  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  and  was  buried  with  honour  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  school  or  college 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  f  He  had  reigned 
as  king  of  Mercia  for  twenty- two  years. 

*  This  was  what  is  now  the  county  of  Lincolnshire. 

f  This  was  a  building  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims  or  travellers.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.— Palgrave's  A.  S., 
chap.  x. 
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The  Northmen  were  now  in  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  had  subdued  all 
the  island  except  Wessex.  They  committed 
the  government  of  the  conquered  province  to 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  of  inferior  capacity,  who  had 
been  a  minister  in  the  court  of  Burhred.  The 
conditions  on  which  he  was  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  were  most  humiliating.  He  cove- 
nanted to  pay  them  tribute,  to  collect  the  taxes, 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  so  long  as  his 
masters  the  Danes  thought  fit  to  confide  them 
to  his  care,  and  to  resign  his  office  willingly 
and  peaceably  whenever  they  should  wish  to 
re-assume  it  themselves.  "  He  gave  hostages," 
says  Asser,  "  and  swore  that  he  would  in 
nowise  willingly  oppose  their  wishes,  but  would 
be  obedient  to  them  in  all  things."*  Ceolwulf, 
invested  with  this  precarious  dominion,  speedily 
abused  the  power  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
peasantry,  the  merchants,  the  clergy — all  in 
turn  were  pitilessly  oppressed  by  him.  He 
scrupled  not  to  put  many  of  the  monks  to  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  compel  them  to  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  their  supposed  treasures,  and 
from  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  which  had 
already  fared  so  miserably  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  demanded  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  At  last  his  Danish  masters, 
either  because  they  discovered  his  faithlessness, 
or  because  he  was  unable  even  by  his  forced 
exactions  to  satisfy  their  rapacity,  deprived 
*  Asser,  p.  27. 
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him  of  his  power,  and  took  from  him  the 
sceptre  they. had  committed  to  his  hands.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  miserably  ;  and  with  him 
ended  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  after  having 
lasted  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  Danes  now  took  possession  of  several  of 
the  larger  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  formed  permanent  settlements  in  them. 
They  changed  the  names  of  several  of  the 
towns  ;  the  Saxon  Northweorthig  was  altered 
by  them  into  Deora-by,  (Derby,)  and  Streones- 
healh  received  the  designation  of  Whit-by. 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule  we  may  infer  that 
all  places,  the  names  of  which  end  in  the  syl- 
lable *  &!/,'  signifying,  in  the  Danish  dialect,  a 
place  of  abode,  that  is,  city  or  toivn,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Northmen.*  These  towns  long  con- 
tinued to  be  called  the  Danish  Burghs.  Seven 
in  particular  are  mentioned, — Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  Leicester,  Stamford,  York,  and 
Chester.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  a 
map  that  they  formed  a  "  connected  chain  of 
strong  positions,  which  equally  commanded  the 
English  population  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria." 
For  this  purpose,  no  doubt,  they  were  selected 
as  places  of  residence  by  these  ever-watchful 
foes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

There  were  now  two   rival   powers  in  the 
island,  between  whom  it  was  clear  that  ere  long 
*  Palgrave's  A.  S.,  chap.  v. 
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there  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious foe,  before  whose  might  all  save  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  had  fallen,  rendered  it 
highly  improbable  that  a  struggle  was  far  dis- 
tant. Proverbially  "  truce  -  breakers,"  they 
would  only  keep  to  their  engagements  with 
Alfred  so  long  as  it  suited  their  convenience ; 
and  the  steady  way  in  which  they  were  now 
pursuing  the  work  on  which  they  had  set  their 
minds,  was  a  sufficient  earnest  of  their  trea- 
cherous intentions  towards  the  men  of  Wessex. 

It  was  no  long  time  accordingly  before  the 
Danes  again  discovered  themselves  in  their  true 
character,  and  once  more  commenced  their 
work  of  plunder.  Like  "  pirates  on  the  ocean, 
they  were  roaming  over  the  country,"  carrying 
havoc  and  devastation  in  their  train.  In  the 
year  A.D.  875,  they  quitted  their  quarters  at 
Kepton,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  two 
bodies,  marched  onwards,  each  intent  upon 
their  savage  and  heart-rending  work. 

The  one  division,  under  the  command  of 
Healfdene,  proceeded  to  Northumbria,  and  took 
up  their  winter-quarters  near  to  the  river 
Tyne.  The  subjugation  of  that  kingdom, 
which  had  already  partially  submitted  to  them, 
was  soon  accomplished — on  every  side  did  the 
work  of  devastation  begin.  Picts,  Scots,  and 
Cambrians,  each  in  turn,  were  attacked. 
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Churches  and  monasteries  were  pillaged  and 
destroyed.  Tynemouth  was  speedily  reduced 
to  ashes  ;  the  abbey  of  Lindisfarne  and  many 
others  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  whole 
surrounding  territory  despoiled  by  the  barba- 
rians. Even  the  Strathclyde  Britons  (or,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
Sir  ceded-  Wealas,  *)  were  not  exempt  from  their 
ravages.  In  these  invasions  Cumberland  seems 
particularly  to  have  suffered  ;  many  towns,  and 
amongst  them  Carlisle,  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  conquered  territory  was  divided  by  Healf- 
dene  amongst  his  followers,  many  of  whom 
formed  a  permanent  settlement  in  it,  and  became 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Healfdene  appears  to  have  passed  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
in  battle. 

The  other  division  of  the  Danish  army 
(which  was  the  more  numerous  body)  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  three  kings, 
Gothrum,  Oskytil,  and  Amund  ;  and  marching 
from  Repton  to  Grante-brycge,  (Cambridge,) 
fixed  their  winter-quarters  there,  and  resided 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  During  this  period, 
Alfred  appears  to  have  attacked  the  Danes  by 
sea,  and,  engaging  with  six  of  their  ships  of 
war,  was  successful  in  capturing  one  of  them, 
and  causing  the  rest  to  take  to  flight. 

*  Sax.  Cbron.  A.D.  875. 
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A.D.  876.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the 
three  kings  commenced  their  operations  against 
Alfred  and  the  West  Saxons.  Leaving  Cam- 
bridge by  night,  they  embarked  in  their  ships, 
and  sailing  along  the  coast  westward  to  Dorset- 
shire, surprised  the  castle  at  Wareham.  Alfred 
once  more  negotiated  with  them,  and  again 
they  pledged  themselves,  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  bribe  received  from  Alfred, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  leave  his  domi- 
nions. Not  only  did  they  give  hostages  as 
many  as  the  king  wished,  but  they  took  oaths 
upon  what  were  deemed  Christian  relics  ;  and, 
more  than  this,  sware  on  the  holy  ring  or 
bracelet,  consecrated  to  Odin,  an  oath  which 
they  had  never  plighted  to  any  nation  pre- 
viously. We  wonder  that  Alfred,  with  his  past 
experience  of  their  treachery,  should  have  been 
so  credulous  as  even  for  a  moment  to  have  con- 
ceived them  sincere.  At  all  events,  the  Danes 
soon  displayed  their  faithlessness,  for  very 
shortly  after,  sallying  out  from  their  positions 
by  night,  they  rushed  upon  the  Saxons,  slew 
many  of  their  horsemen,  and  then  mounting 
the  horses  of  the  slain,  rode  off  immediately  to 
Eaxan-ceastre,  (Exeter,)  where  they  took  up 
their  winter-quarters. 

A.D.  877.  The  Northmen  were  now  in  pos- 
session of  two  strongholds,  Exeter  and  Ware- 
ham  ;  and  the  continual  accessions  of  strength 
that  they  were  receiving,  daily  gave  a  more 
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threatening  aspect  to  their  designs  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  Their  numbers  seemed 
even  to  be  so  increasing,  that,  as  Asser  ex- 
presses it,  "  if  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  cut 
down  in  one  day,  on  the  next,  others  succeeded 
to  them  in  a  twofold  degree."*  It  was,  per- 
haps, this  circumstance  of  the  constant  arrival 
of  new  fleets  of  Danish  warriors  on  his  shores, 
that  suggested  to  Alfred  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  naval  armament,  by  which  he  might 
oppose  them  at  sea,  and  prevent  them  for  the 
future  from  landing  on  the  coast  of  England. 
The  success,  moreover,  of  his  attempt  in  the 
previous  year,  may  have  encouraged  him  to 
take  this  step.  He  accordingly  commanded 
ships  of  war  or  galleys  to  be  built  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  contend  with  the  Northmen  on  that 
element  on  which  they  especially  excelled,  he 
manned  them  with  pirates,  who  had  been  more 
accustomed  than  any  of  his  subjects  to  navigate 
those  seas.  The  policy  of  this  step  was  soon 
apparent.  His  new  squadron  was  ordered  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  cut 
off  their  supplies  of  provisions.  The  king 
himself  proceeded  to  Exeter,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city.  Meanwhile  his  fleet  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  Danish  vessels,  laden  with  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  An  engagement  took  place 
off  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  The  Northmen  had 

*  Asser,  p.  29. 
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already  encountered  a  stormy  voyage,  and 
wearied  by  the  disasters  which  had  already 
befallen  them,  offered  but  a  weak  and  fruitless 
resistance  to  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  Saxons. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels 
were  destroyed.  Immediately  after  this  disas- 
trous defeat,  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was  entered 
into  between  Gothrum  and  Alfred,  to  which 
perhaps  neither  was  disinclined,  the  former  in 
consequence  of  his  recent  loss  at  sea,  the  latter 
from  a  conviction,  strengthened  by  the  defeat 
of  Ethelred  before  Eeading,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, however  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
attack  them  in  their  fortifications.  At  all 
events,  the  siege  of  Exeter  was  raised,  new 
hostages  and  new  oaths  were  interchanged,  and 
the  Northmen  once  more  covenanted  to  leave 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Wessex. 

But  amidst  this  detail  of  constant  battles,  we 
seem  to  forget  altogether  the  private  life  of 
Alfred,  or  the  plans  which,  during  this  momen- 
tous period  in  the  history  of  his  nation,  he 
devised  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  The  inci- 
dental glimpses  of  his  character  that  are  given 
in  the  scanty  details  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  are  not  without  their  importance,  inasmuch 
as  to  them,  as  a  first  cause,  we  may,  perhaps, 
trace  many  of  those  disasters  which  were  soon 
to  becloud  the  days  of  this  hitherto  triumphant 
monarch. 
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Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  though  in 
early  youth  the  virtues  of  Alfred  had  endeared 
him  to  the  nation  whose  unanimous  choice  had 
called  him  to  the  throne,  yet  that  during  the  last 
sevjm  years,  his  character  had  neither  been  with- 
out a  blemish,  nor  his  conduct  irreproachable. 
BeforVnIfcame  to  the  throne  ofWessex,  and 
whilst  he  acted  under  his  brother,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  energy  and  activity.  There 
has,  however,  been  much  in  his  conduct  as  a 
king  already,  that  has  betokened  a  disposition 
to  be  conJe^t-sditk-ajdekisive-'peaGe,  rather  thaii 
boldly  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  strongholds. 
Alfred  had  surely,  in  times  past,  witnessed 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  his  foes  ;  and  yet  again  and  again 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  cheated  into  a  sort 
of  confidence  in  them,  by  taking  hostages  and 
oaths  from  them,  and  giving  them  large  sums 
of  money  as  the  condition  of  their  leaving  his 
kingdom. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  blots  in 
Alfred's  character.  There  are  other  and  more 
serious  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  the  account  of  Wallingford,  who  accuses  him 
of  having  lived  a  life  of  sensual  indulgence,  and 
of  having  been  addicted  to  the  greatest  immo- 
ralities, during  the  first  years  of  his  reign  ;  still 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  a  charge 
was  not  altogether  groundless.  His  own  con- 
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fidential  friend  and  biographer,  Asser,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  his  master,  and  would 
rather  understate  than  magnify  his  faults,  gives 
us  in  one  passage  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  Alfred's  conduct  during  this  period  was, 
to  say  the  least,  marked  by  much  indiscretion. 
Asser,  in  speaking  of  the  distresses  into  which 
Alfred  soon  after  this  time  fell,  says,  "  We 
believe  that  this  trouble  did  not  happen  to  the 
king  without  being  deserved  by  him,  because  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  whilst  he  was  yet 
young,  and  influenced  by  a  youthful  mind, 
whenever  the  men  of  his  kingdom  and  his  sub- 
jects came  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  his 
aid  in  their  necessities,  or  whenever  they  who 
were  opposed  by  the  more  powerful  implored 
his  assistance  and  advocacy,  he  wrould  neither 
listen  to  them  nor  afford  them  any  redress,  but 
treated  them  as  though  they  were  altogether 
worthless."  Asser  adds  that  "  Saint  Neot,  who 
was  then  living,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  Alfred, 
grieved  over  the  king's  conduct  in  his  inmost 
heart,  and  foretold,  with  prophetic  sagacity, 
that  he  should,  in  consequence  of  it,  fall  into 
the  greatest  adversity  ;  but  that  Alfred  took 
little  notice  of  the  rebuke  of  this  good  man,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  words  which  the  issue  proved 
to  be  perfectly  true."  * 

Of  this  latter  statement  we  find  many  con- 
firmations.    In   one   manuscript   life   of  Saint 
Asser,  p.  31. 
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Neot,  written  in  Latin,  and  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  library  in  the  British  Museum,  we  are 
told  that  "  Alfred,  not  having  followed  entirely 
the  rule  of  reigning  justly,  swerved  to  the  ways 
of  depravity,  and  that  Saint  Neot,  reproving 
his  misconduct,  urged  him  to  amend  his  ways." 
It  goes  on  to  state  that  "  on  a  certain  solemn 
day,  when  the  king  came,  Saint  Neot,  as  he  was 
wont,  sharply  rebuked  him  for  the  wickedness 
of  his  tyranny,  and  the  austerity  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  brought  before  him  the  example  of 
the  holy  David,  the  pattern  of  humility  to  all 
men  ;  and  then  he  brought  before  him  also 
Saul,  who  was  cast  away  for  his  pride  of 
heart.  '  Why  dost  thou  glory,'  said  he, '  in  thy 
wickedness  ?  Why  dost  thou  so  abound  in 
iniquity  ?  Thou  hast  been  exalted,  but  thou 
shalt  not  continue ;  thou  shalt  be  bruised  like 
the  ears  of  wheat.  And  where  then  will  be 
thine  arrogance  ?  If  this  be  not  already  re- 
moved from  thee,  it  soon  will  be.  Full  soon 
shalt  thou  be  deprived  of  that  very  sovereignty, 
in  whose  empty  glory  thou  art  now  so  extra- 
vagantly priding  thyself.' " 

From  these  passages,  although  certainly  in- 
definite in  their  meaning,  we  may  gather  much 
concerning  the  conduct  and  habits  of  Alfred  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Asser's  guarded 
expressions  (such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected 
from  one  writing  to  a  living  sovereign)  prevent 
us  from  ascertaining  precisely  the  nature  of 
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those  offences  to  which  he  alludes.  But  neither 
his  words,  nor  the  others  quoted  above,  are  at 
all  irreconcilable  with  the  traditions  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  other  and  subsequent 
writers,  that,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  Alfred  was  not  only  tyrannical  to 
his  subjects,  but  was  himself  addicted  to  luxury 
and  vice.  He  looked  upon  the  high  dignity  to 
which  he  had  been  called  as  "an  emancipation 
from  restraint,"  and  a  license  for  the  indulgence 
of  unbridled  passions.  Some  historians,  anxious 
to  represent  him  as  of  an  unblemished  character, 
have  attempted  to  excuse  or  explain  away  much 
of  this  "  immoderate  tyranny,"  and  these  evil 
propensities,  which  seem  so  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  that  love  of  justice  and  uprightness, 
which  all  posterity  has  regarded  as  features  in 
the  history  of  this  "  truth- telling"  king. 

Though  many  allowances  might  be  made  for 
mere  impetuosity  in  a  young  king,  most  eager 
to  acquire  knowledge  himself,  and  disheartened 
by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  which  surrounded 
him,  nothing  can  justify  the  extreme  severity 
and  harshness  with  which  he  seems  at  first  to 
have  treated  his  subjects,  much  less  the  im- 
moralities of  which  he  himself  was  guilty. 
Without  doubt,  Alfred's  irregularities  at  this 
period  were  very  gross  ;  he  was  guilty  of  sins 
of  which  it  is  "  a  shame  even  to  speak."  Some 
of  the  punishments  too,  which,  in  an  old  law- 
book  called  the  "  Mirroir  des  Justices,"  written 
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by  Andrew  Home,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  n., 
he  is  said  to  have  inflicted  upon  offenders,  seem 
to  have  been  not  only  arbitrary,  but  cruelly 
severe  ;  no  less  thaji  Jorty-two  judges  having 
been  put  to  death  in  one  year  for  pronouncing 
improper  sentences  upon  criminals.  Moreover, 
an  expression  in  Asser,  that  God  permitted 
Alfred,  on  account  of  his  vices,  to  be  very  often 
"  harassed  by  enemies,  afflicted  by  adversities, 
and  depressed  by  the  contempt  of  his  own  sub- 
jects," shows  too  clearly  that  it  is  useless  to 
seek  to  excuse  what  is  too  evident,  that  the 
king,  at  this  period,  was  addicted  to  habits 
which  made  him  despicable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
that  people  who  once  so  much  revered  him. 
During  these  seven  years,  a  cloud  has  come 
over  his  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
in  his  present  conduct  we  see  too  evidently  the 
natural  effect  of  a  depraved  heart.  Whatever 
his  good  qualities  may  have  been,  Alfred  now 
comes  before  us  as  a  man,  flushed  with  success, 
and  arrogant  of  his  power,  seeking  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  all  but  himself — a  man  who, 
unless  softened  by  God's  chastening  hand,  bids 
fair  to  become  the  hateful  tyrant  and  proud 
oppressor  of  his  people. 

The  effects  of  this  conduct  were  soon  apparent. 
The  king's  authority  began  to  decrease,  now  that 
he  had  done  so  much  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  people  from  him.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  sudden 
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reverse  of  fortune  which  he  soon  experienced, 
and  which  was  little  to  be  expected  by  a  king 
who  had  just  been  victorious  over  the  enemy, 
and  was  now  in  •undisturbed  possession  of  his 
kingdom.  The  details  given  by  the  chroniclers 
are  but  scanty,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  explain  this  strange  reverse  of 
fortune.  We  will  endeavour  to  set  before  our 
readers  as  probable  an  account  as  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  slender,  and,  in  some  respects, 
different,  narratives  that  are  left  to  us  of  this 
portion  of  Alfred's  life. 

It  appears  that  the  Danes,  after  leaving 
Exeter,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  into  which 
Gothrum  entered  with  Alfred,  had  proceeded 
to  Gloucester,  where  they  had  fixed  their  re- 
sidence. It  had  been  their  usual  custom  to 
devote  the  summer  mon'hs  to  their  expeditions 
against  the  Saxons  ;  during  the  winter,  they 
had  hitherto  always  remained  quiet,  indulging 
themselves  in  festive  enjoyments,  and  repose 
from  active  service.  The  crafty  Gothrum,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  unaware  of  the  growing 
disaffection  of  Alfred's  subjects,  determined  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  when 
the  king  of  Wessex  would  least  expect  it,  and 
be  little  prepared  to  ward  it  off.  Accordingly, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  year  A.D.  878, 
he  commanded  his  army  to  be  in  readiness. 
In  a  few  days,  they  advanced  against  Chippen- 
ham,  a  royal  town  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  river  Avon,  and  were  soon  masters 
of  the  place.  Alfred,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, (or,  as  some  say,  even  in  the  town 
itself,)  at  the  moment  of  attack,  was  taken 
altogether  by  surprise.  Escaping  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians  for  the  present,  he 
unfurled  the  standard  of  Wessex,  and  called 
his  subjects  to  arms,  but  "  he  was  terrified  at 
finding  men  but  little  disposed  to  obey  him, 
and  even  careless  about  the  common  danger. 
In  vain  did  Alfred  send  through  the  towns  and 
hamlets  his  messenger  of  Avar,  carrying  an 
arrow  and  a  naked  sword  ;  in  vain  did  he  pub- 
lish the  old  national  proclamation,  which  no 
Saxon  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  ever  re- 
sisted— *  Let  every  man  that  is  not  worthless, 
whether  in  the  boroughs  or  out  of  the  boroughs, 
leave  his  house  and  come  forward.'  Few  men 
came  ;  and  Alfred  was  left  almost  alone.  De- 
serted by  his  subjects,  Alfred  deserted  them  in 
his  turn,  and  (says  an  old  historian)  abandoning 
his  warriors,  his  captains,  his  ships,  his  trea- 
sures, and  his  whole  people,  fled  to  save  his 
life."* 

A.D.  878.  The  Northmen  meanwhile  pursued, 
almost  uninterrupted,  their  work  of  depredation 
and  slaughter.  The  cavalry  of  Gothrum  scoured 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  in  turn  the 
men  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berk- 
shire, were  forced  to  submit  themselves  to  the 

*  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  b.  ii. 
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yoke  of  the  oppressors.  The  Sumersastas  (or 
men  of  Somersetshire)  alone  seem  to  have  been 
exempted  from  their  ravages,  or  at  least  these 
only  of  all  his  subjects  remained  faithful  to 
Alfred.  The  rest  were  conquered  by  the  Danes, 
"  who,"  says  Asser,  "  cruelly  compelled  many 
of  the  west  Saxons  to  flee  in  penury  and  terror 
beyond  the  seas,  and  for  the  most  part  subdued 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  their  own 
power."*  How  great  a  degradation  was  it  for 
the  men  of  Wessex  thus  to  submit  to  pay 
tribute,  and  to  labour  for  the  Danes,  whose 
power  they  had  so  often  and  so  manfully 
resisted  1 

The  reflections  of  Asser,  on  this  sudden 
change  in  Alfred's  circumstances,  will  form  a 
good  conclusion  to  the  present  chapter.  "  The 
Almighty  not  merely  vouchsafed  to  bestow 
upon  this  glorious  monarch  victory  over  his 
enemies,  and  prosperity  even  in  circumstances 
the  m  sfe  untoward,  but  with  equal  mercy  per- 
mitted him  also  at  one  period  to  be  assailed  by 
enemies,  afflicted  by  adversities,  depressed  even 
by  the  scorn  of  his  own  subjects,  that  he  might 
know  that  there  is  one  Lord  of  all  to  whom 
every  knee  should  bow,  in  '  whose  hands  are 
the  hearts  of  kings  ; '  who  pulleth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble 
and  meek.  Thus  doth  God  will  oftentimes 
that  those  whom  he  places  in  the  heights  of 

*  Asser,  p.  30. 
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worldly  greatness  should  be  visited  with  the 
scourges  of  adversity,  that  they  may  know  to 
whom  they  owe  their  wealth,  and  when  cast 
down  shall  not  despair  of  his  mercy — when 
exalted  shall  not  pride  themselves  on  their 


possessions."* 


*  Asser,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

A.D.  878. 

Alfred  a  fugitive— He  wanders  in  the  forests  of  Somersetshire — 
— He  goes  to  a  herdsman's  cottage— His  forlorn  condition  at 
Athelney — His  retreat  discovered  by  some  of  his  friends,  who 
join  him— They  build  a  fortress— They  plunder  straggling 
parties  of  the  Danes— Alfred  and  the  beggar— Defeat  in  De- 
vonshire of  Ubba  the  Danish  leader — Preparations  on  the 
part  of  Alfred  for  another  struggle — His  plans — He  goes  as  a 
harper  into  the  Danish  camp — He  summonses  his  people  to 
meet  him  at  Egberhtestan— The  Saxons  advance  to  Ethan- 
dune,  and  utterly  defeat  the  Danes— Treaty  between  Alfred 
and  Gothrum. 


WE  have  now  to  contemplate  Alfred  in  a  diffe- 
rent character.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  him 
as  the  successful  warrior,  or  as  the  proud  and 
tyrannical  prince.  The  result  of  the  last 
attack  of  the  Danes  on  Chippenham  com- 
mences a  new  era  in  his  life.  We  have  to 
view  him  now  as  the  needy  wanderer,  an  exile 
from  his  home  and  friends,  dependent  for  his 
very  subsistence  on  the  bounty  of  those  whom 
but  just  now  he  was  wont  to  treat  with  arro- 
gance and  disdain.  How  little  do  we  know  in 
this  world  of  ours  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ! 
Our  joys  and  sorrows  are  so  strangely  mingled 
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in  the  same  cup^  that  the  season  of  our  greatest 
happiness  may  be  the  immediate  prelude  to  our 
deepest  woe.  And  yet  who  shall  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  appointment  ?  The  very  fact 
that  in  some  cases  we  recognise  its  fitness  for 
forming  the  character  of  men  is  enough  to  as- 
sure us  that,  had  we  the  power  of  viewing 
things  with  reference  to  eternity,  we  might 
discern  its  propriety  in  all.  It  was  so  with 
Alfred  ;  there  are  few  who,  when  they  have 
studied  the  history,  will  not  at  once  acknow- 
ledge with  Asser,  that  the  end  of  the  king's 
affliction  was  good,  inasmuch  as  it  led  him  to  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  his  entire  dependence 
upon  that  Almighty  Being,  "  without  whom 
nothing  is  good,  nothing  is  holy,"  and  by 
whose  gracious  help  alone  can  even  the 
mightiest  of  men  "  bring  anything  to  good 
effect." 

Immediately  after  the  events  related  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  Alfred,  attended  with 
a  few  of  his  nobles,  warriors  and  vassals,  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  their  king,  com- 
menced his  wanderings,  concealing  himself 
from  the  enemy  in  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
Somersetshire.  Among  those  who  accom- 
panied their  fallen  master  is  especially  men- 
tioned Ethelnoth,  the  ealdorman  of  the  Sumer- 
saetas.  Dependent  for  subsistence  on  what  they 
could  obtain  either  by  force  or  stratagem  from 
the  pagans,  or  from  the  Christians  who  had 
c  2 
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submitted  to  their  yoke,  they  led  the  life  of 
freebooters.  The  king  appears  for  a  time,  at 
least,  to  have  separated  himself  from  his  fol- 
lowers, probably  for  greater  security,  for  Asser 
tells  us  that  such  was  the  distress  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  and  "  so  great  the  troubles 
of  the  king,  that  often  none  of  his  subjects 
knew  where  he  was  nor  whither  he  was 
gone."  * 

The  following  account  of  Alfred's  wanderings 
at  this  time  is  given  us  by  Matthew  of  West- 
minster :  "  In  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  towards  the  west,  there  is  a  place 
called  Ethelingeie,  or  the  isle  of  nobles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  so  inaccessible 
that  no  one  can  get  to  it  but  by  a  small  vessel. 
It  has  a  great  wood  of  alders,  which  contains 
stags  and  goats,  and  many  animals  of  that 
kind.  Its  solid  earth  is  scarcely  two  acres  in 
breadth.  Alfred  having  left  the  few  fellow- 
soldiers  whom  he  had,  that  he  might  be  con- 
cealed from  his  enemies,  sought  this  place 
alone,  where,  seeing  the  hut  of  an  unknown 
person,  he  turned  to  it,  asked  and  received  a 
shelter.  For  some  days  he  remained  there  as 
a  guest,  and  in  poverty,  and  contented  with 
the  fewest  necessaries.  But  the  king  being 
asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  sought  in 
such  a  desert  place,  answered,  that  he  was  one 

*  Asser,  p.  32. 
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of  the  king's  thanes,*  had  been  conquered  with 
him  in  battle,  and  flying  from  his  enemies  had 
reached  that  place.  The  herdsman  believing 
his  words,  and  moved  with  pity,  carefully 
supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life."f 
Another  of  the  .chroniclers  (Florence  of  Wor- 
cester) tells  us,  that  the  nanae  of  this  peasant, 
who  thus  shared  his  loai  with  the  distressed 
monarch,  was  Denulf,  and  that  Alfred,  after  his 
restoration  to  the  throne,  not  merely  gave  him 
the  advantages  of  as  good  an  education  as  was 
to  be  obtained  at  that  time,  but  persuaded  him 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  subsequently  ad- 
vanced him  to  an  episcopal  see.  Denulf  is  said 
to  have  died  bishop  of  Winchester,  A.D.  909. 

One  incident  which  occurred  during  Alfred's 
sojourn  under  Denulf  s  humble  yet  hospitable 
roof  must  not  be  omitted.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  its  authenticity,  as  in  after  years  we  are 
told,  when  reciting  to  his  eagerly  listening 
friends  the  tales  of  his  distress,  Alfred  dwelt  on 
this  with  special  delight.  We  give  it  in  the 

*  The  thanes,  (thaegns,)  so  called  from  thegnian,  to  serve, 
were  a  nnmerous  and  distinguished  order  of  men,  divided  into 
several  classes  of  different  rank,  and  with  different  privileges. 
We  read  of  greater  and  lesser  thanes  ;  of  the  thanes  of  the 
king,  and  the  thanes  of  the  ealdormen  and  prelates.  They  held 
their  lands  by  the  honourable  tenure  of  service  about  the  per- 
son of  their  lord  in  the  field  .  Milites  is  the  term  by  which  they 
are  usually  designated  by  the  Norman  writers  ;  and  every  ex- 
pression in  Bede  denoting  a  military  character  is  invariably 


rendered  thane  by  Alfred.    I  jngard,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
t  Matt.  West.,  p.  329;  quoted  fr 
ol.  i.  p.  555. 


.  ,       .   .    . 

Matt.  West.,  p.  329;  quoted  from  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons, 
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words  of  Asser,  who  records  it :  "  Alfred  led  an 
unquiet  life  after  all  at  the  herdsman's  cottage. 
It  happened  one  day  that  the  herdsman's  wife 
made  preparations  for  baking  her  bread.  The 
king  sitting  close  to  the  hearth,  was  preparing  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  other  Avarlike  instruments. 
When  the  ill-tenipered  woman  saw  the  loaves 
which  she  had  placed  at  the  fire  burning,  she 
ran  hastily  and  removed  them,  rating  the  king 
soundly,  and  saying,  '  Why,  man  !  you  care 
not  to  turn  the  loaves  when  burning,  though 
you  are  ready  enough,  I  trow,  to  eat  them 
when  hot.'  This  unlucky  woman  little  thought 
that  he  was  king  Alfred,  who  had  waged  so 
many  battles  against  the  pagans,  and  had 
gained  so  great  victories  over  them,"  * 

The  calamities  into  which  he  fell  neither 
subdued  the  courage  nor  damped  the  energy  of 
Alfred.  The  following  account,  given  us  by 
the  abbot  of  Croyland,  shows  that  his  active 
mind  was  soon  at  work  devising  plans,  first  of 
all,  how  he  might  defend  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  in  case  they  should  dis- 
cover his  retreat,  and  then,  how  he  might  ulti- 
mately regain  the  territory  which  for  the  pre- 
sent he  had  lost : — 

"  The  king,  overwhelmed  with  the  disgrace 
of  poverty  and  dejection,  and  instead  of  his 
royal  palace,  being  confined  to  a  vile  hovel, 

*  Asser,  pp.  30,  31. 
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was  one  day  casually  recognised  by  some  of  his 
people,  who,  being  dispersed,  and  flying  all 
around,  stopped  where  he  was.  An  eager  de- 
sire then  arose,  both  in  the  king  and  his 
knights,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  their  fugitive 
condition. 

."  In  a  few  days,  they  constructed  a  place  of 
defence,  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  here  re- 
covering a  little  of  his  strength,  and  comforted 
by  the  protection  of  his  few  friends,  he  began 
to  move  in  warfare  against  his  enemies.  His 
companions  were  very  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  barbarian  multitude,  nor  could  they 
on  the  first  day,  or  by  their  first  attacks,  obtain 
any  advantages  ;  yet  they  neither  quitted  the 
foe,  nor  submitted  to  their  defeats,  but,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  of  victory,  as  their  small 
number  gradually  increased,  they  renewed  their 
efforts,  and  made  one  battle  but  the  preparation 
for  another. 

"  Sometimes  conquerors,  and  sometimes  con- 
quered, they  learned  to  overcome  time  by 
chances,  and  chance  by  time.  The  king,  both 
when  he  failed  and  when  he  was  successful, 
preserved  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  sup- 
ported his  friends  by  his  example."  * 

This  extract  explains  to  us  the  way  in 
which  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  Alfred 

*  Ingulph.  quoted  by  Turner,  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  562. 
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discovered  the  royal  hiding-place,  and  the 
plans  they  wisely  adopted  for  protecting  their 
king  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Northmen. 
With  him  they  lived  among  the  woods  and 
marshes,  dependent  for  their  daily  food  upon, 
what  they  could  obtain  by  plunder  from  the 
enemy,  or  by  the  labours  of  the  chase.  For 
several  weeks,  they  appear  to  have  subsisted  on 
fish,  which  they  caught  in  the  neighbouring 
streams.  Yet  amidst  all  this  privation  was  not 
their  spirit  broken.  The  spot  which  they 
chose  for  the  erection  of  their  fortress  was 
wisely  selected ;  it  was  situated  in  a  morass, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Thone 
and  Parret,  in  the  western  part  of  Somerset- 
shire. As  it  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
was  consequently  approachable  with  great  diffi- 
culty, it  afforded  their  king  a  secure  retreat. 
It  was  not  long  accordingly  before  he  was  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  nobles  of 
Somersetshire,  to  raise  his  fortress,  at  once 
serving  as  a  rallying  point  for  his  followers, 
and  a  strong  position  against  the  Danes.  The 
place  was  called  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
Ethelinga-eig,  (the  isle  of  princes,)  contracted 
into  Athelney.  A  memorial  of  Alfred's  sojourn 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  found  many  years 
subsequent  to  these  events.  A  golden  orna- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  been  worn  round 
the  neck,  was  discovered,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion, JElfred  het  meh  gewircan  —  Alfred  com- 
manded me  to  be  wrought  (made.)  It  is  still 
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preserved  in  the  Ashmoleean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Meanwhile,  circumstances  were  taking  place 
well  calculated  to  inspire  Alfred  with  hope. 
The  men  of  Wessex,  impatient  as  they  had  been 
of  what  they  had  deemed  the  iron  rule  of  their 
monarch,  soon  found  that  the  evils  of  the  con- 
quest by  their  Danish  masters  were  much 
greater  than  their  sufferings  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Alfred.  Hence,  as  by  degrees  the 
secret  of  the  royal  retreat  was  discovered,  so 
was  the  king  joined  by  the  more  devoted  of  his 
subjects.  By  this  time,  moreover,  Alfred 
seems  to  have  been  joined  by  his  queen,  and 
many  of  his  usual  attendants.  He  lost  no  time, 
accordingly,  in  employing  the  reinforcements 
which  continued  daily  to  arrive,  in  fortifying 
his  island  the  more  strongly  by  entrenchments, 
and  other  methods  of  defence.  In  order  to 
render  his  fortress  more  easy  of  access  to  his 
followers,  he  caused  a  communication  to  be 
made  from  the  island  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  secured  the  entrance  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemj  by  the  erection  of  a  fort. 

An  incident  occurred  during  his  residence  in 
this  island.  In  order  to  provide  for  their 
necessities,  the  brave  followers  of  Alfred,  who 
had  determined  to  share  the  circumstances  of 
their  king,  were  wont  to  sally  forth  from  their 
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hiding-place  to  plunder  the  straggling  parties 
of  the  Danes.  Such  excursions  were  frequently 
headed  by  Alfred  himself,  and  many  a  time 
had  they  returned  laden  with  spoil.  On  one 
occasion,  it  is  said,  (though  we  must  add  that 
the  anecdote  was  not  mentioned  till  two  centu- 
ries afterwards,  and  therefore  is  open  to  doubt,) 
the  king  stayed  behind  in  his  fortress  ;  his 
friends  were  abroad  in  search  of  food,  and  his 
queen  and  one  thane  only  were  with  him. 
Alfred  was  sitting  by  himself  reading,  as  he  was 
wont,  either  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  or 
some  poems,  or  some  of  the  early  annals  of  his 
country,  when  a  poor  man  knocked  at  the  gate 
and  requested  alms.  The  king  upon  inquiry 
-found  that  their  store  of  provisions  consisted 
of  but  one  small  loaf,  which  was  insufficient  for 
their  own  necessities.  Alfred's  reply  was  noble 
— "  Give  the  poor  man  half  the  loaf  ;  He  that 
could  feed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves 
And  two  fishes,  can  certainly  make  the  other 
half  of  the  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  our  wants." 
If  this  narrative  be  true,  it  shows  us,  to  say  the 
least,  that  trouble  had  produced  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Alfred  ;  he  had  now 
known  affliction  himself,  and  was  able  and 
ready  therefore  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted. 

There  were  not  wanting  other  circumstances, 
besides  those  which  arose  from  the  returning 
affection  of  his  own  subjects,  to  cheer  the  mind 
of  the  exiled  king  of  Wessex.  Ubba,  now  the 
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only  survivor  of  the  children  of  Eegnar  Lod- 
brog,  with  twenty-three  ships,  had  lately  ravaged 
the  coast  of  Denietia,  or  South  Wales.  Cross- 
ing from  that  part  of  the  country  to  Damnonia, 
or  Devonshire,  he  landed  his  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Appledore.  Odun,  the  ealdor- 
man,  with  many  of  the  king's  trusty  followers, 
fled  for  safety  to  the  castle  of  Cynwith.  Ubba, 
perceiving  that  the  place  was  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  was  fortified  only 
by  a  slight  wall,  such  as,  in  those  early  days, 
they  were  accustomed  to  build,  at  first  deter- 
mined to  attack  it.  He  found,  however,  upon 
a  closer  survey,  that  the  fortress  from  its  situa- 
tion was  impregnable,  save  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  thinking  that  the  garrison  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  surrender  if  he  cut  off  their  supply 
of  water,  and  reduced  them  to  the  misery  of  a 
famine,  he  proceeded  to  blockade  the  castle, 
and  surrounded  it  with  his  troops.  Odun,  the 
ealdorman,  saw  at  once  the  perilous  position  in 
which  he  and  his  band  of  troops  was  placed. 
Gathering  courage  from  despair,  he  at  once 
determined  upon  his  plans.  Before  the  Saxons 
was  the  alternative  of  death  or  victory,  and,  too 
proud  to  think  of  submission,  they  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Following,  therefore,  the  counsel  of  Odun,  at 
the  dawn  of  morning  the  Anglo-Saxons  silently 
left  their  castle,  and  made  an  onslaught  at  once 
furious  and  unexpected  upon  the  Danes.  The 
Northmen  were  utterly  defeated,  their  chieftain 
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Ubba,  and  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  of  their 
countrymen,  being  slain.  Of  all  their  band,  a 
few  only  were  enabled  to  effect  an  escape  to 
their  ships.  This  spirited  and  courageous 
attack  was  rewarded  by  an  immense  booty, 
amongst  which  was  the  Reafan,  the  mysterious 
banner  of  the  Eaven,  said  to  have  been  woven 
in  one  noon-tide  by  the  daughters  of  Regnar 
Lodbrog.  In  those  days  of  superstition,  the 
loss  of  this  standard  was  deemed  a  more  fatal 
disaster  than  even  the  loss  of  their  chieftain. 
As  they  marched  to  battle,  the  Danes  were 
accustomed  to  watch  this  standard,  as  it  was 
borne  before  them,  and  from  its  appearance  to 
conjecture  the  issue  of  the  approaching  contest. 
If  it  appeared  to  flap  its  wings  like  a  living 
bird,  they  regarded  it  as  an  omen  of  victory  ; 
if  it  hung  motionless  in  the  air,  they  expected 
a  disastrous  defeat.  * 

The  news  of  this  signal  success  soon  reached 
Alfred,  and  naturally  infused  fresh  courage 
into  the  hearts  both  of  the  king  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Knowing  that  the  Danes  were  dispi- 
rited at  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained, 
Alfred  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  seizing  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  making  one  more 
struggle  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  He 
was  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  for  the  Danes.  Before, 
however,  he  would  make  any  definite  arrange- 
*  Asser,  p.  33. 
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ments,  he  wished  to  inform  himself  accurately 
of  the  numbers  and  intentions  of  the  Danes. 
For  this  purpose,  he  is  said,  by  many  of  his 
chroniclers,  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
at  once  bold  and  ingenious.  His  early  love  of 
poetry  and  music  well  qualified  him  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  harper,  or  glee-man,*  and,  in 
such  a  disguise,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the 
Danes,  which  was  pitched  at  no  great  distance 
from  Athelney.  He  went  from  tent  to  tent, 
diverting  them  with  his  Saxon  songs,  the  lan- 
guage of  \vhich  did  not  differ  materially  from 
their  own.  He  was  admitted  even  to  the  table 
of  Gothrum,  the  Danish  king.  He  remained 
amongst  them  several  days,  and,  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  as  to  their  numbers,  learning  their 
intentions,  and  gaining  from  them  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  desired,  retreated  once  more 
to  his  hiding-place. 

It  was  now  more  than  six  months  since 
Alfred  had  been  driven  from  his  throne. 
Alfred,  with  that  sagacity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  felt  that  the  time  was  drawing 
nigh  when  another  effort  might  be  made,  with 
hopes  of  success,  against  the  enemy.  He  Was 
now  fully  acquainted  with  the  movements  and 
intentions  of  the  Danes  ;  and  he  had  marked 


*  On  the  ancient  minstrel,  or: glig-man,  (glee-man,)  who  was 
a  regular  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  see 
Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  (preliminary 
essay.) 
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with  equal  satisfaction  the  reviving  spirit  of 
his  countrymen,  and  their  returning  affection 
towards  himself.  He  resolved,  accordingly,  to 
strike  the  blow  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the 
object  of  his  attack  was  to  be  the  main  army 
of  the  Northmen,  which  still  remained  in 
Wiltshire,  and  was  encamped  at  Ethandune, 
probably  what  is  now  called  Eddington,  near 
Westbury.  Here,  weary  of  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  camp,  and  under  no  apprehension  of 
an  attack  from  the  Saxons,  the  Danish  troops 
were  passing  their  time  in  ease  and  revelry, 
and  many  of  them  had  scattered  themselves 
over  the  adjoining  country.  So  favourable  an 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  Alfred  was 
not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  plan 
to  be  pursued. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  first  of  all  to 
coUect  around  him  a  more  numerous  band  of 
warriors  than  those  who  had  found  out  his 
retreat  at  Athelney,  and  were  ready  to  fulfil 
his  will.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  trusty 
messengers  to  his  chief  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bouring shires,  announcing  that  the  king  was 
yet  alive,  and  inviting  them  to  collect  their 
forces  secretly,  and  meet  him  within  an  ap- 
pointed time,  at  a  place  called  Egberhtestan, 
(literally  Egbert's  Stone,  now  Brixton,)  a  spot 
on  the  eastern  skirt  of  Selwood  Forest,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  Great  Forest,  or  Coitmaur. 
Though  very  few  traces  of  this  forest  are  now 
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left,  it  was  then  of  large  extent,  and  stretched 
from  the  east  of  Somersetshire  to  Devonshire. 
The  men  of  Wessex  readily  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  their  king.  Every  heart  was  filled 
with  delight  at  the  tidings  that  Alfred  was  not 
dead,  as  many  of  them  had  supposed,  and  in 
the  joy  of  the  present  all  past  grievances  were 
forgotten.  For  several  days  armed  bodies  of 
men  continued  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  place. 
All  were  welcomed  with  tumultuous  shoutings, 
and  every  hour  the  hopes  of  the  Saxons  in- 
creased, that  even  yet  they  might  be  able  to 
vanquish  their  oppressors.  At  that  place,  as 
Asser  tells  us,  there  met  the  king  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  as  well 
as  all  those  who,  through  fear  of  the  Danes, 
fled  beyond  the  sea.*  When  they  saw  the  king 
still  spared  to  them,  after  so  great  troubles, 
their  joy  was  unbounded,  and  the  wood  echoed 
with  their  acclamations.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  Gothrum,  the  Danish  king,  should 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on.  The  arrival  of  many  of  the  Saxons  may 
have  been  partially  concealed  from  him  by  the 
thick  forest,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  been  altogether  unaware  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Some  rumours  of  them  reached  him, 
but  nothing  to  explain  the  full  intentions  of 
the  Saxons.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
by  commanding  his  forces  to  be  prepared  for 
action  in  case  of  necessity,  and  for  the  present 
*  Asser,  p.  33. 
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did   no  more   than  taking  the   precaution   of 
doubling  the  outposts  of  his  army. 

The  spot  originally  appointed  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  Alfred's  followers  was  soon  found 
to  be  too  confined  to  receive  the  multitudes  that 
flocked  from  every  quarter,  to  range  themselves 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard.  For  this 
reason  Alfred,  after  two  days  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  the  struggle,  on  the  third  day 
removed  his  quarters  to  a  place  called  .ZEcglea, 
and  encamping  there  for  the  night,  reconnoitred 
the  enemy's  position.  In  order  to  surprise  the 
Danes,  and  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  be  prepared  to  advance 
at  dawn  of  day.  This  was  done,  and  before 
the  Northmen  dreamed  of  a  contest,  the  army 
of  the  Saxons  stood  before  them  at  Ethandune. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost : — for  a  moment  or  two 
the  king  caused  his  followers  to  halt ; — he  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  few  but  energetic  words  ; — he 
bade  them  remember  that  the  struggle  was  for 
life  or  death,  and  that  this  was  their  last  and 
only  hope  of  rescuing  themselves  from  a  loath- 
some and  ignominious  bondage.  His  words 
were  not  without  effect ;  for,  rushing  with  a 
fierce  impetuosity,  and  in  a  compact  body, 
against  the  whole  army  of  the  pagans,  and 
sustaining  the  onslaught  for  a  long  time,  with 
wonderful  spirit,  at  length,  by  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, the  Saxons  obtained  the  victory,  cutting 
down  the  Danes  with  an  immense  slaughter, 
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and  pursuing  those  who  fled  to  their  fortress.* 
All  that  they  found  without  that  fortress,  men, 
horses,  or  cattle,  they  seized  or  slaughtered, 
and  then,  with  the  whole  body  of  their  army, 
surrounded  the  Danish  encampment,  so  as  to 
render  all  escape  impracticable.  For  fourteen 
days  the  Northmen  held  out ;  at  last,  reduced 
to  despair  through  famine,  and  cold,  and  fear, 
Gothrum  surrendered  himself  to  Alfred,  and 
sought  mercy  at  his  hands.  Alfred,  moved 
with  pity,  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  his 
fallen  foes,  and  stipulated  only  that  they  should 
at  once  quit  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  For  this 
once  more  he  took  hostages,  and  exacted  oaths 
from  the  Northmen.  In  addition  to  this, 
Gothrum,  and  thirty  of  his  principal  chieftains, 
consented  to  abjure  the  idolatrous  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  they  were  baptized 
at  Alre,  (Aller,)  near  Athelney.  Gothrum 
assumed  the  name  of  Ethelstan  ;  after  his  bap- 
tism, he  received  much  hospitality  from  his 
generous  conqueror,  who  entertained  him  for 
twelve  days,  and  then  dismissed  him,  laden 
with  many  presents. 

The  treaty  which  shortly  afterwards  Alfred 
made  with  Gothrum  still  exists,  and  as  it  is  an 

*  Asser,  p.  34.  A  triumphal  memorial  of  this  victory  is  be- 
lieved at  present  to  exist.  There  are  still  traces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Danish  encampment ;  and  a  white  horse,  in  a 
walking  attitude,  may  still  be  seen,  cut  out  of  the  chalk  of  the 
hill. 
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interesting  memorial  on  many  accounts,  and 
but  brief,  we  subjoin  it  for  the  perusal  of  our 
readers : — 


ALFRED  AND  GOTHRUM'S  PEACE.* 

"  This  is  the  peace  that  king  Alfred,  and  king 
Gothrum,  and  the  '  witan '  of  all  the  English 
nation,  and  all  the  people  that  are  in  East 
Anglia,  have  all  ordained  and  with  oaths  con- 
firmed, for  themselves  and  for  their  descend- 
ants, as  well  for  born  as  unborn,  who  reck  of 
God's  mercy  or  of  ours. 

"  1.  First,  concerning  our  land-boundaries  ; 
up  on  the  Thames,  and  then  up  on  the  Lea,  and 
along  the  Lea  unto  its  source,  then  right  to 
Bedford,  then  up  on  the  Ouse  unto  Watling 
Street, 

"  2.  Then  is  this  ;  if  a  man  be  slain,  we  esti- 
mate all  equally  dear,  English  and  Danish,  at 
vm  half-marks  of  pure  gold ;  except  the 
1  ceorl,'  f  who  resides  on  '  gafol-land,'  and  their 
'  liesings  ; '  they  are  equally  dear,  either  at 
CO  shillings. 


*  This  translation  is  taken  from  "  The  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

t  The  'ceorl,'  whence  our  word  churl,  was  a  freeman  of 
ignoble  rank.  '  Gafol-land '  was  land  let  out  for  rent  or  ser- 
vices. The  Danish  lysing  or  liesing  and  the  Saxon  ceorl  seem 
to  have  been  on  an  equal  footing. 
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"  3.  And  if  a  king's  thane  be  accused  of  man- 
slaying,  if  he  dare  to  clear  himself,  let  him  do 
it  with  twelve  king's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse 
that  man  who  is  of  less  degree  than  the  king's 
thane,  let  him  clear  himself  with  eleven  of  his 
equals,  and  with  one  king's  thane.  And  so  in 
every  suit  which  may  be  for  more  than  iv 
'  mancuses.'  And  if  he  dare  not,  let  him  pay 
for  it  three-fold,  as  it  may  be  valued. 

"  OF  WARRANTORS. 

"  4.  And  that  every  man  know  his  warrantor 
for  men,  and  for  horses,  and  for  oxen. 

"5.  And  we  all  ordained  on  that  day  that  the 
oaths  were  sworn,  that  neither  bond  nor  free 
might  go  to  the  host  without  leave,  no  more 
than  any  of  them  to  us.  But  if  it  happen  that 
from  necessity  any  of  them  will  have  traffic 
with  us,  or  we  with  them,  with  cattle  and  with 
goods,  that  is  to  be  allowed  on  this  wise,  that 
hostages  be  given  in  pledge  of  peace,  and  as  an 
evidence  whereby  it  may  be  known  that  the 
party  has  a  clean  back." 

By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, what  were  the  precise  limits  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  Danes  and  Saxons  re- 
spectively ;  that  which  was  ceded  to  the  former, 
together  with  Northumbria,  the  conquest  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  was  hence- 
forth known  by  the  name  of  Danelagh,  or  Dane- 
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law.  It  was  herein  declared  also,  that  the  lives 
of  Englishmen  and  Danes  were  of  equal  value, 
and  that  all  unauthorized  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  should  be  forbidden.  In  an- 
other document,  which  is  still  extant,*  a  number 
of  laws  were  put  forth,  all  tending  more  or  less 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  The 
two  kings  agree  in  this  last-named  document  to 
promote  the  religion  which  now  both  of  them 
professed,  and  to  punish  those  who  apostatized 
to  heathenism. 

The  victory  of  Ethandune  restored  Alfred  to 
the  throne  which  he  had  lost  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  treaty  just  alluded  to  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  a  degree  of  peace  to  which 
for  years  it,  had  been  a  stranger.  The  war  did 
not  indeed  cease,  for  the  Danes  who  were  in 
Mercia  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Gothrum,  and 
continued  at  times  their  work  of  depredation. 
In  his  own  dominions,  however,  Alfred  enjoyed 
comparative  peace,  and  this  respite  from  the 
horrors  of  war  enabled  him  to  turn  his  mind  to 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  long  and  anxiously 
pondered,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment both  of  himself  and  his  people.  The 
incidents  recorded  in  the  next  chapter  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  with  what  success 
he  applied  himself  to  this  difficult  task. 

*  It  is  printed  in  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Eng- 
land," vol.  ii. 
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It  is  impossible  to  pass  on  to  these  matters, 
however,  without  a  reflection  or  two  on  the 
narrative  which  has  just  been  detailed.  There 
is  much  in  that  narrative  which,  at  first  sight, 
seems  strange.  Man  could  never  have  con- 
jectured the  issue  of  Alfred's  temporary  exile 
from  his  kingdom.  His  sudden  downfa^  and  •*-  \ 
almost  as  sudden  restoration,  alike  excite  our 
surprise.  And  yet,  in  that  "  forsaken  fugitive 
lay  hidden  the  weal  of  all  Christian  England." 
Had  he  perished  when  thus  deserted  by  his 
people — "  had  a  hostile  spear  at  that  time 
pierced  him — had  his  noble  heart  been  capable 
of  quailing,  of  prompting  him  to  a  weak,  despe- 
rate sacrifice,  or  of  allowing  him  to  seek  safety 
among  his  continental  kindred — then  would 
7both  the  royal  race  and  freedom  have  been 
X  extinguished  in  England,  and  the  country, 

j  turned  into  a  desert,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 

I  northern  pirates." 

Again,  then,  may  we  not  discern  in  the 
history  of  Alfred  the  Great  the  proof  that  an 
overruling  Providence  was  watching  over  him, 
and  guiding  him  in  all  his  course?  Apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  we  may  readily 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  appointment, 
which  taught  a  proud  and  imperious  monarch 
in  that  school  in  which  alone  he  would  learn 
them — the  school  of  affliction — the  lessons  of 
self-government  and  sympathy  for  his  subjects. 
Few  are  there  who  have  not  to  thank  God  for 
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his  chastisements,  and  the  after  life  of  Alfred, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  shows  us  that  he  had  profited  by 
them.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  the  good, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many,  that  was  intended  by 
the  king's  degradation.  The  lasting  well-being 
of  that  nation  which  he  governed,  was  no  less 
the  object  of  that  humiliation.  He  who  raiseth 
up  one,  and  casteth  down  another,  was  thus 
preparing  an  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  merciful  purposes  towards  England. 
It  was  He  that  chastened  Alfred  for  a  while,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  might  lay  the  foundations,  deep  and 
sure,  of  a  constitution  in  which  we,  his  de- 
scendants, justly  rejoice,  and  Avhich  even  our 
foes  cannot  but  regard  with  admiration. 
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Alfred's  measures  of  defence— He  organizes  a  standing  army 
erects  fortifications ;  causes  ships  to  be  built — He  restores 
the  towns  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  oeautifies  them — 
He  constructs  new  roads ;  founds  monasteries  at  Shaftes- 
bury,  Winchester,  and  Athelney— He  publishes  a  collection 
of  laws,  and  reforms  the  courts  of  judicature— His  deter- 
mination to  enforce  the  due  administration  of  the  law — His 
severity  to  unjust  judges — Institutions  introduced  or  re- 
modelled by  him  —  Division  of  the  country  into  shires, 
hundreds,  and  tithings  — The  system  of  frank-pledge,  or 
frith-borh  —  Good  effects  of  Alfred's  vigorous  measures  — 
His  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

IT  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  that  the  country- 
presented  to  Alfred,  even  after  his  restoration 
to  power.  The  state  of  England  at  that  time 
has  been  well  compared  to  a  "  country  which 
had  been  visited  with  a  destructive  inundation  ; 
the  flood  had  subsided,  but  the  face  of  the  land 
was  covered  with  desolation  and  ruin."  The 
savage  Northmen,  who,  now  for  fourscore  years, 
had  been  more  or  less  the  scourge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  had  not  even  yet  ceased  to  harass 
Alfred,  left  behind  them  many  enduring  memo- 
rials of  their  destructive  work.  They  still 
kept  hovering  about  the  coasts,  and  watched 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  fresh  descent  upon 
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a  kingdom,  the  independence  of  which  they  so 
long  had  threatened.  The  treaty  which  Alfred 
had  made  with  Gothrum  certainly  tended  to 
lessen  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  Danes.  Admitting  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Danish  king  and  his  principal  followers 
to  the  religion  of  Christ  was  but  nominal,  it 
was  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
It  united,  as  one  people,  those  who  were  before 
dissevered  by  that  most  fertile  source  of  conflicts, 
a  difference  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  no  little  proof  of 
the  capacious  mind  of  Alfred,  that  in  so  effectual 
a  way  he  swept  down  that  barrier  which  must 
always  have  been  a  "a  wall  of  separation," 
whilst  there  dwelt  in  neighbouring  counties 
men  who  served  Jehovah,  and  those  who  bowed 
the  knee  to  idols.  Indeed,  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
in  some  small  degree,  the  humanizing  effects  of 
Christ's  religion  influenced  the  followers  of  Goth- 
rum.  At  all  events,  they  willingly  laid  down 
the  sword  for  the  ploughshare  ;  by  degrees,  they 
became  more  charmed  with  the  habits  of  civi- 
lized life  ;  and,  at  first,  remained  so  far  faithful 
to  their  covenant  with  Alfred,  that  they  not  only 
refused  to  join  any  fresh  reinforcements  of  their 
countrymen  in  attacking  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  scrupled  not  to  protect  from  the  ravages  of 
subsequent  adventurers  those  lands  in  which 
now  they  had  acquired  an  interest. 

This  suspension  of  hostilities  gave  Alfred  an 
opportunity  of  turning  his  attention  to  mea- 
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sures  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of 
his  people.  Nothing  disheartened  by  the  sad 
scene  of  desolation  around  him,  he  at  once 
applied  himself  with  energy  to  this  difficult 
task.  We  purpose  to  review,  in  this  chapter, 
what  may  be  more  properly  designated  his 
public  measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
His  own  efforts  for  sii£4fflpfevciirent,  and 
matters  which  more  particularly  belong  to  the 
king's  private  lifet  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  chapter7~~ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Alfred's 
first  care  was  to  make  suitable  provision  against 
any  future  attacks  of  the  Danes.  Hence  the 
^organization  of  a  standing  armv^  clainied  his 
'earliest  attention.  The  nerce  and  desultory 
attacks  of  those  northern  warriors  suggested  to 
him  the  necessity  of  a  trained  band  of  soldiers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  repel  their  furious 
onslaught.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  im- 
portance of  not  drawing  too  many  of  his  sub- 
jects from  agricultural  labour,  the  scarcity  so 
often  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  arising 
in  part  from  this  cause.  Hence  the  king 
adopted  the  following  judicious  plan  :  —  He 
detained  only  half  of  his  army  in  the  camp, 
and  required  the  remaining  part  meanwhile  to 
assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  After  an 
allotted  period,  those  engaged  in  active  service 
returned  home,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  the  others,  so  that  each  division  served  in 
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rotation,  and  Alfred  was  never  without  a  stand- 
ing army,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  agricultural 
labourers.  Whilst  on  duty,  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions  by  the  state,  but  they  had  no 
pay.  As  an  additional  precaution  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  committed  the  defence 
of  the  cities  and  .towns  to  their  respective  inha- 
bitants ;  the  male  population,  of  an  age  fit  for 
service,  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  militia,  and 
the  king's  ge-refa}  or  reeve,  was  constituted  their 
commander. 

The  next  plan  adopted  by  Alfred  for  the 
protection  of  his  country,  was  the  erection  of 
fortifications  in  places  where  they  would  be 
most  useful.  Before  his  time,  even  the  walls  of 
towns  were  slight,  and  almost  worthless  for 
places  of  defence.  For  this  purpose,  a  survey 
was  made  by  Alfred's  orders  of  the  coast  and 
navigable  rivers,  and  castles  or  forts  were  built 
in  many  places,  especially  in  those  which  were 
deemed  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  approach  or 
landing  of  an  enemy.  In  this  important  work, 
strange  to  say,  Alfred  was  opposed  by  many  of 
his  nobles.  They  refused  to  heed  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  king,  when  he  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  at  once  applying  themselves  to  this 
undertaking.  Worn  out,  it  may  be,  by  the 
harassing  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed, 
or,  perhaps,  sinking  into  apathy  and  indifference, 
when  they  saw  the  fearful  desolation  on  every 
side — or,  what  was  worse,  yielding  themselves 
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up  to  dissipation,  and  loth  to  incur  any  expense 
except  for  their  own  pleasures, — they  gave  but  a 
slow    and   reluctant   obedience   to   the    king's 
command.     The  attacks  of  the  Danes,  however, 
convinced  them  of  their  folly,  and  did  more  for 
carrying  Alfred's  wishes  into  effect  than  all  his 
own  proclamations.     His  nobles  soon  hastened 
to  repair,  by  their  industry,  what  they  had  lost 
through  their  neglect,  when  again  they  saw  the 
enemy  at  their  gate.     But  often  they  were  too 
late.  "  When  they  had  lost,"  says  Asser,  "  their 
fathers,  their  wives,  their  children,  their  ser- 
vants, and   all   their   property,  they  mourned 
bitterly  for  their  folly,  since  they  could  neither 
restore  their  slain  relations,  nor  redeem  their 
friends  from  captivity,  nor  even  provide  them- 
selves, who  had  escaped,  with  common  subsist- 
ence.    Sorely  harassed,  they  repent,  though  too 
late ;    they  grieve    that    they   had   carelessly 
despised  the  advice  of  the  king,  and  praising 
the  royal  wisdom  and  foresight  with  all  their 
voices,  promise  to  fulfil  at  once  what  formerly 
they  refused  ;  that  is,  to  erect  fortifications,  and 
to  carry  out  other  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  common  good  of  the  state."  *     By  degrees, 
and  by  various  means,  Alfred  was  enabled  at 
length  to  rouse  his  subjects  from  their  indiffer- 
ence, and  before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  had 
the    satisfaction    of  seeing  no   less    than   fifty 
castles  built  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom. 

*  Asser,  p.  60. 
D 
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It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  be  prepared 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  Danes  in  case  they 
should  attempt  to  land  upon  his  shores.  His 
penetrating  mind  soon  perceived  that  it  would 
be  necessary  in  order  efficiently  to  protect  his 
coasts  to  meet  the  enemy  at  sea.  We  have 
already  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  his 
first  attempt  to  organize  a  naval  force.  Urged 
on  by  his  successes  over  the  Northmen,  he  pro- 
ceeded now  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  opposing  his  ruthless  foes  on  that 
element  on  which  they  especially  excelled. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  wont  to  accompany  his 
squadrons  in  some  of  their  expeditions,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  captured  four  sail  of  the 
Northmen.  By  this  means,  Alfred  acquired 
much  knowledge  concerning  the  modes  of 
attack  and  defence  practised  by  the  Danes, 
and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  such 
plans  as  would  enable  him  to  grapple  with 
them.  He  gave  orders  that  long  ships  should 
be  built,  to  act  against  the  enemy.  Their 
decks  were  much  higher,  and  they  were  consi- 
derably larger  than  those  of  the  Danes.  Lest 
their  bulk  should  impede  their  swiftness,  he 
furnished  each  of  the  ships  with  an  additional 
number  of  rowers  ;  all  of  them  had  thirty,  and 
some  more  than  thirty  oars  on  either  side. 
"  They  were  neither  made  after  the  Frisian  nor 
the  Danish  manner,"  says  the  Saxon  chroni- 
cler, "  but  so  as  Alfred  himself  thought  that 
they  would  be  most  serviceable."  Upon  this 
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Southey  remarks,  "  From  this  description, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  galleys 
such  as  were  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
which  a  model  might  easily  be  obtained.  How- 
ever little  suited  for  general  service  in  the 
British  seas,  they  were  well  adapted  for  defend- 
ing the  coast,  and  for  attacking  squadrons  of 
greater  collected  force,  but  consisting  of  ships 
less  manageable,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
individually  far  inferior  in  size."  We  may  add, 
in  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  that  "  as  Alfred 
was  the  first  king  who  established  a  naval 
force,  and  as  he  went  out  with  his  first  fleet 
himself,  he  may,  without  impropriety,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  English  admiral."  * 

Alfred's  next  care  was  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns  which  had  fallen  beneath  the  destroying 
hands  of  the  Danes.  London,  which,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  conflicts  that  had  been  waged 
within  its  walls,  was  little  more  than  a  pile  of 
ruins,  Ava^n^wjrgboiilt, and  adorned  with  many 
comely  buildings!  In'several  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, especially  in  those  which  belonged  of  / 
right  to  the  crown,  he  caused  stately  edifices  to  / 
be  erected,  and  restored  many  of  the  towns 
which  had  been  sacked  by  the  fire  and  sword 
of  their  Danish  oppressors.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  traffic,  he  caused  new  roads  to  be 
constructed .y  Instead  of  profiting,  moreover,  as 
*  Southey's  "  British  Admirals,"  pp.  43,  45. 
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many  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Wes- 
sex  had  done,  by  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  appropriation  of  their  revenues 
to  himself  and  his  dependents,  his  great  anxiety 
was  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
improve  their  institutions.  Several  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  were  founded  by  him, 
amongst  which  were  the  monasteries  of  Shaftes- 
bury  and  "Winchester.  He  founded  a  religious 
house  also  at  Athelney,  in  remembrance  of  the 
safe  retreat  that  it  had  afforded  him  in  his 
adversity,  and  probably  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
that  he  then  made  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  in  the  event  of  deliverance  from  his 
trouble.  In  such  a  manner  did  this  great  king 
seek  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  fearful 
desolation  which  he  witnessed  abounding  on 
every  side.  In  his  struggles  with  the  enemy  he 
had  been  brave,  fearless,,  and  indefatigable  , 
and  now  he  showed  himself  no  less  sagacious 
and  persevering  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
what  his  own  prowess  had  obtained. 

The  domestic  economy  of  his  country  now 
claimed  Alfred's  attention.  On  account  of  the 
various  conflicting  causes  which  had  tended  to 
disarrange  the  internal  constitution  of  England, 
this  was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Daring 
the  long  period  of  Danish  oppression^  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country  EadTjSh  er 
overturned  or  fallen  into  disuse.  The 


courts    of  Judicature   had   bqen   closed.     The 
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unused  to  restraint,  and  urged  on 
itmay  be  by  the  exampleof the Danes^Jbecame 
lawless  and  unruly. It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary  that  he  should  adopt  some  decided  mea- 
sures to  stay  the  growing  evil,  and  restore 
order  and  peace  in  his  dominions. 

With  this  view  Alfred  caused  to  be  published 
a  collection  of  laws,  compiled  from  those  recog- 
nised by  the  three  principal  states  that  were 
now  under  his  rule.  This  code  of  laws,  which 
has  been  called  his  Dom-Soc,  is  still  extant,  and 
as  an  interesting  and  remarkable  compilation 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

This  document,  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England," 
a  book  published  a  few  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  OH  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom,  begins  with  a  recital  of 
theJTen  Commandments — a  pleasing  instance  of 
the  king's  acknowledgment  of  Him  who  is  the 
"  Judge  of  all  the  earth."  It  then  proceeds  to 
set  forth  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  adapted  of  course  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  subjects.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told, 
(sec.  11,)  "If any  one  buy  a  Christian  'theow,' 
(slave,)  let  him  serve  six  years  ;  the  seventh 
he  shall  be  free  without  purchase.  With  such 
raiment  as  he  went  in,  with  such  go  he  out. 
If  he  have  a  wife  of  his  own,  go  she  out  with 
him.  If,  however,  the  lord  have  given  him  a 
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wife,  he,  she,  and  her  child,  the  lord's.  But  if 
the  '  theow '  should  say,  '  I  will  not  from  my 
lord,  nor  from  my  wife,  nor  from  my  child,  nor 
from  my  goods  ; '  let  his  lord  then  bring  him 
to  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl,  in  token  that  he  ever 
after  shall  be  a  'theow.'"  Again,  (sec.  19,) 
we  have  the  law  of  retaliation,  as  recognised  in 
the  Jewish  code,  and  alluded  to  by  our 
Saviour,  *  "  If  any  one  thrust  out  another's 
eye,  let  him  give  his  own  for  it ;  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning 
for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe."  Again,  (sec.  36,)  we  find  the  law  of 
pledges, f  "  If  a  man  have  only  a  single  gar- 
ment wherewith  to  cover  him,  or  to  wear,  and 
he  give  it  [to  thee]  in  pledge,  let  it  be 
returned  before  sunset.  If  thou  dost  not  so, 
then  shall  he  call  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear 
him  ;  for  I  am  very  merciful."  And  again, 
(sec.  14,)  he  scruples  not  to  sentence  the 
undutiful  child  to  the  severest  penalty,  "  He 
who  smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall 
perish  by  death." 

After  this  adaptation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  subjects,  and  be- 
fore setting  forth  other  enactments,  all  more 
or  less  tending  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  Alfred,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  are  too  remarkable  to  be 

*  Exocl.  xxi.  24,  23.    Matt.  v.  38.  f  Exod.  xxii.  26. 
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omitted,  tells  us  his  object  in  making  this 
compilation,  and  the  course  he  pursued  in  the 
matter : — 

"  These  are  the  dooms  which  the  Almighty 
God  himself  spake  unto  Moses,  and  com- 
manded him  to  keep :  and  after  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  that  is, 
our  Saviour  Christ,  came  on  the  earth,  he 
said  that  he  came  not  to  break  nor  to  forbid 
these  commandments,  but  with  all  good  to 
increase  them ;  and  mercy  and  humility  he 
taught.  Then  after  his  passion,  before  his 
apostles  were  dispersed  throughout  all  the 
earth,  teaching,  and  while  they  were  yet  to- 
gether, many  heathen  nations  they  turned  to 
God.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  they 
sent  messengers  to  Antioch  and  to  Syria,  to  teach 
the  law  of  Christ.  But  when  they  understood 
that  it  speeded  them  not,  then  sent  they  a  letter 
unto  them.  Now  this  is  the  letter  which  all 
the  apostles  sent  to  Antioch,  and  to  Syria,  and 
to  Cilicia,  which  now  from  heathen  nations  are 
turned  to  Christ.  '  The  apostles  and  the  elder 
brethren  wish  you  health ;  and  we  make 
known  unto  you,  that  we  have  heard  that  some 
of  our  fellows  have  come  to  you  with  our 
words,  and  have  commanded  you  to  observe  a 
heavier  rule  than  we  commanded  them,  and 
have  too  much  misled  you  with  manifold  com- 
mands, and  have  subverted  more  of  your  souls 
than  they  have  directed.  Then  we  assembled 
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ourselves  concerning  that ;  and  it  then  seemed 
good  to  us  all  that  we  should  send  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  men  who  desire  to  give  their  souls 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord.  With  them  we 
have  sent  Judas  and  Silas,  that  they  might  say 
the  same  to  you.  It  seemed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us,  that  we  should  set  no  burthen 
upon  you  above  that  which  it  was  needful  for 
you  to  bear ;  now  that  is,  that  ye  forbear 
from  worshipping  idols,  and  from  tasting  blood 
or  things  strangled,  and  from  fornications ; 
and  that  which  ye  will  that  other  men  do  not 
unto  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men.' 

"  From  this  one  doom  a  man  may  remember 
that  he  judge  every  one  righteously  ;  he  need 
heed  no  other  doom-book.  Let  him  remember 
that  he  adjudge  to  no  man  that  which  he 
would  not  that  he  should  adjudge  to  him,  if  he 
sought  judgment  against  him. 

"After  this,  then  happened  it  that  many 
nations  received  the  faith  of  Christ ;  then  were 
many  synods  assembled  throughout  all  the 
earth,  and  also  among  the  English  race, 
after  they  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ, 
of  holy  bishops,  and  also  of  other  exalted 
'witan.'  They  then  ordained,  out  of  that 
mercy  which  Christ  had  taught,  that  secular 
lords,  with  their  leave,  might,  without  sin,  take 
for  almost  every  misdeed,  for  the  first  offence, 
the  money — <b6t'  which  they  then  ordained, 
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except  in  cases  of  treason  against  a  lord,  to  which 
they  dared  not  assign  any  mercy,  because  God 
Almighty  adjudged  none  to  them  who  despised 
him,  nor  did  Christ  the  Son  of  God  adjudge 
any  to  him  who  sold  him  to  death  ;  and  he 
commanded  that  a  lord  should  be  loved  as  one's- 
self.  They  then  in  many  synods  ordained  a 
*  bot '  for  many  human  misdeeds  ;  and  in  many 
synod-books  they  wrote,  at  one  place  one  doom, 
at  another,  another. 

"  I,  then,  Alfred,  king,  gathered  these  toge- 
ther, and  commanded  many  of  those  to  be 
written  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which 
to  me  seemed  good  ;  and  many  of  those  which 
to  me  seemed  not  good,  I  rejected  them,  by  the 
counsel  of  my  *  witan,'  and  in  otherwise  com- 
manded them  to  be  holden  ;  for  I  durst  not 
venture  to  set  down  in  writing  much  of  my 
own,  for  it  was  unknown  to  me  what  of  it 
would  please  those  who  should  come  after  us. 
But  those  things  which  I  met  with,  either  of 
the  days  of  Ine,  my  kinsman,  or  of  OfFa,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  or  of  ^Ethelbryht,  who  first 
among  the  English  race  received  baptism,  those 
which  seemed  to  me  the  lightest,  those  I  have 
gathered  together,  and  rejected  the  others. 

"  I,  then,  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  these  to  all  my  *  witan,'  and  they  then 
said  that  it  seemed  good  to  them  all  to  be 
holden." 

D  2 
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It  has  been  thought  right  to  quote  the  whole 
of  the  above  passage,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character 
and  opinions  of  Alfred.  It  is  painful  to  perceive 
how  superstition  had  already  thrown  her  dismal 
shadow  over  the  lovely  temple  of  truth.  How 
clearly  may  we  trace  the  deadening  influence 
of  that  apostate  church,  which,  even  to  this 
day,  would  fain  delude  her  children  with  the 
hope  of  purchasing  pardon  and  peace  with 
alms-deeds,  and  of  bargaining  at  a  sorry  price 
for  a  salvation  that  has  been  freely  offered ! 

Upon  this  preamble,  (if  we  may  so  call  it,) 
there  follow  seventy-seven  distinct  enactments 
respecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  things, 
evidently  framed  to  promote  the  security  and 
civilization  of  his  subjects.  In  these  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is,  the  compensation  that 
might  be  made  for  almost  every  offence,  short 
of  murder  or  treason.  Thus  it  is  enacted  that, 
"  if  a  man  strike  out  another's  eye,  he  shall  pay 
him  Ix  shillings  and  vi  shillings  and  vi  pennies 
and  a  third  part  of  a  penny,  as  <  bot.'  "  TliR 
striking  off  another's  nose  required  a  "bot"  of 
Ix  shillings  ;  the  striking  off  a  thumb,  xxx 
shillings  ;  the  fracturing  a  shoulder,  xx  shil- 
lings ;  the  maiming  a  leg,  xii  shillings  ;  and 
so  almost  every  kind  of  personal  injury  has 
its  appropriate  "bot,"  or  compensation  price. 
These  details,  which  Alfred  thought  right  to 
introduce  into  his  code  of  laws,  show  inferen. 
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tially  the  insecurity  of  the  state  of  society  at 
the  time  when  they  were  promulgated,  and  the 
severity  with  which  he  enforced  them  can  only 
be  justified  by  the  lawlessness  and  misrule 
which  so  abounded  on  every  side,  and  which, 
if  not  checked  by  the  most  stringent  measures, 
threatened  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  almost 
worse  confusion  than  that  which  it  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  northern  pirates. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Alfred  to  publish  a 
code  of  laws  ;  for  their  proper  administration 
he  needed  a  body  of  men,  such  as,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  sought  in  vain  in  his  kingdom.  On 
account  of  the  universal  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
he  could  find  few  competent  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  church.  The  ealdormen,  the 
bishops,  the  sheriffs,  and  all,  in  fact,  who  by 
their  office  were  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  were  utterly  unfit  to  discharge 
judicial  functions.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  courts  of  judicature  were  held  in  so  little 
esteem  by  the  people,  that  no  confidence  was 
placed  in  their  decisions.  The  small  respect 
paid  to  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  open  disputes  were  by  no  means  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  even  in  the  halls  of  justice. 
Unnumbered,  appeals  accordingly  were  made 
to  thejdngjii'rn splf,  from  the  decisions  of  these 
inferior  courts.  With  a  patience  the  more 
commendable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  formerly 
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transgressed  upon  this  point,  he  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  openly  professed 
himself  the  friend  of  the  poor  against  their 
rich  oppressors.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to  visit 
with  a  severity,  justified  only  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  those  judges  who  passed  unjust  or 
inconsiderate  sentences.  Many  of  them  were 
made  to  suffer  the  punishment  they  had  pro- 
nounced on  the  undeserving ;  and  Andrew 
Home,  in  the  "  Mirroir  des  Justices,"  an  an- 
cient law  book,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  page, 
tells  us  that  in  one  year  he  caused  no  less  than 
forty-four  magistrates  to  be  put  to  death  for 
their  irregular  or  iniquitous  sentences.  Some 
few  of  these  cases  are  added,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  determined  Alfred  was  to 
enforce  the  due  administration  of  his  laws. 

"  He  hanged  Cadwine,  because  he  con- 
demned Hachevy  to  death  without  the  assent 
of  all  the  jurors,  in  a  case  where  he  put  himself 
upon  the  jury  of  twelve  men  ;  and  because 
Cadwine  removed  three  who  wished  to  save 
him  against  the  nine,  for  three  others  into 
whose  jury  this  Hachevy  did  not  put  himself. 

"  He  hanged  Markes,  because  he  adjudged 
During  to  death  by  twelve  men  not  sworn. 

"  He  hanged  Freberne,  because  he  adjudged 
Harpin  to  death  when  the  jurors  were  in  doubt 
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about  their  verdict ;  for   when   in   doubt  we 
ought  rather  to  save  than  condemn."* 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  whatwere  the 
institutions  or  customs  introduced  ~by  Alfred. 
It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  him  many  of 
those  enactments  which  subsequent  inquiry  has 
proved  to  have  existed  at  a  period  previous  to 
his  reign.  He^seems  to  have  acted  upon  that 
judicious  rule^  which  seeks  to  render  [ existing 
institutions  efficient,  rather~tIiaii_hastiJy  to 
venture  upon  new  and  untried,  experiments. 
Hence,  q^^  nf  hifi  tirrit  npfsTwas  to  .revive  the 
old. territorial  divisions  into  shires,  which  were 
again  subdivided'  into  hundreds,  and  these  into 
tithings.  Under  these  nominal  divisions  all 
the  population  was  arranged  ;  and  amongst  the 
undertakings  ascribed  to  this  great  king  was  a 
regular  statistical  survey  of  his  kingdom,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  at  Winchester, 
the  metropolis  of  Wessex.  In  either  of  the 
two  former  divisions  there  were  corresponding 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Thus, 
there  was  the  "  scire  gemot"  or  county-court ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  held  twice  in  the 
year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  which  the 
bishop  and  the  ealdorman  presided  as  judges, 
assisted  by  several  assessors,  taken  from  among 
the  nobles  or  thanes.  These  assessors  were 
generally  twelve  in  number,  the  same  as  our 
jury  ;  though_  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
*  Quoted  by  Turner,  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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Alfred  instituted..  ^e  trial  by  jury,  as  the  re- 
searches of  historians  have  proved  that  that 
admirable  judicial  form  had  existed  long  before 
his  day.  We  do  meet,  however,  with  more 
than  thirty  assessors  on  some  occasions,  and 
their  functions  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
our  jurymen.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  case  quoted  in  the  previous 
page,  in  which  the  king  condemned  Cadwine, 
a  judge,  to  death,  for  acting  only  on  the  de- 
cision of  a  majority. 

The  "  hundred  gemot"  or  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, has  also,  by  some,  been  reckoned 
amongst  the  institutions  attributed  to  Alfred, 
but  equally  without  reason.  What  was  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction  is  rather  uncertain. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  presiding  judge, 
at  least  in  Alfred's  time,  was  one  of  his 
ge-refas,  or  reeves.  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
although  Alfred  cannot  claim  the  honour  of 
introducing  these  institutions,  yet  that  he  re- 
modelled them,  and  placed  their  courts  upon  a 
better  footing. 

Out  of  this  territorial  division  of  his  kingdom 
into  shires,  and  hundreds,  and  tithings,  arose 
another  institution  grafted  upon  it,  though 
antiquarian  research  has  proved  that  Alfred 
did  not  originate  it,  but  only  adapted  j{;  tff  thp- 
circumstances  of  his  people  ;  tins  was  called 
,£rankpledge,  (frith-borh,)  or  the  "system  of 
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mutual  responsibility  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community,  by  which  each  man  of  a 
tithing  was  surety  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  every  other,  and  in  the  event  of 
any  offence  was  bound  to  have  the  perpetrator 
forthcoming."  This  was  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  "  Every  person  was?  directed 
to  belong  to  some  hundred  or  tithing;.  Every 
Hundred  and  tithing  were  pledged  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  and  security  in 
tfreir  districts,  and  jvere.  jcpafte  answerable,  for 
tne  conduct  01  theirsevera.!  inhabitants.  In 
consequence  ot  tins  arrangement,  the  inha- 
bitants were  speedily  called  out  to  repel  an 
invader,  and  every  criminal  accused  was  sure 
to  be  apprehended.  If  he  were  not  produced 
by  the  hundred  or  tithing  to  which  he  was 
attached,  the  inhabitants  of  these  divisions 
incurred  a  general  mulct.  Thus  every  person 
in  the  district  was  interested  in  seizing  or  dis- 
covering the  ottender.  11"  he  fled,  he  must  go 
to  other  "districts,  Where,  not  having  been 
marshalled  within  their  jurisdiction,  he  would 
be  known  and  punished  as  an  outlaw,  because 
unpledged  ;  for  he  who  was  not  pledged  by 
some  hundred  and  tithing  experienced  all  the 
severity  of  the  law."* 

Of  course,  the  lawless  state  of  society  alone 
could  have  justified  such  measures  as  we  have 
described.     The  king,  however,  perceived  that 
*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vcl.  Ji.  p.  130. 
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if  robbery,  then  a  frequent  crime,  were  to  be 
repressed,  or  peace,  then  so  often  disturbed  by 
outrages,  were  to  be  perpetuated,  none  but  the 
most  stringent  laws  could  be  of  any  avail. 
And  certainly  they  were  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  consequences.  Under  such  a 
sy  s  tem^oiFenders  could  hardly  escape  detection. 
Gride  consequently,  in  a  few  years,  became  as 
rare  as  before  it  was  frequent.  It  is  said  that 
by  these  means  Alfred  introduced  such  security 
into  his  kingdom,  that  if  golden  bracelets  were 
hung  upon  a  crossway,  no  person  would  ven- 
ture to  touch  them ;  or  that  if  a  traveller  lost 
his  purse  on  the  highway,  he  would,  undoubt- 
edly, find  it  again  on  the  same  spot,  even  after 
the  interval  of  a  month.  Such  statements 
as  these  must  be  received  with  qualification, 
but  they,  nevertheless,  show  us  the  strictness 
of  Alfred's  administration  of1  justice^  Ingulf, 
the  abbot  of  Croyland,  upon  whose  authority 
the  above  account  has  been  given,  adds,  that 
Alfred  divided  the  duties  of  the  ealdorman, 
who  had  been  hitherto  the  chief  judge,  as  well 
as  the  chief  lord  of  a  county,  between  that 
officer  and  newly-appointed  judges.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  manifestly  calculated  to  ad-r 
vance  the  more  consistent  and  faithful  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  and  consequently  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts. 

Before  we  quite  leave  the  consideration  ot 
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what  we  have  designated  Alfred's  public  mea-  • 
sures,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  inter- 
course which  he  sought  to  hold  with  other 
nations.  Of  this  we  have  not  many  records  left 
us,  but  what  we  have  are  remarkable  as  show- 
ing the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  in  / 
every  way  to  promote  the  good  of  his  subjects.  */ 
By  some,  perhaps,  the  repeated  presents  which 
he  sent  to  the  Roman  pontiff  may  be  attributed 
to  other  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in  such 
notices  as  these,  with  which  we  meet  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  there  is  much  that  savours  of 
superstition,  and  a  desire  to  compensate  for  sin 
with  alms-deeds  : — "  Anno  887.  In  this  year 
jEthelhelm,  the  ealdorman,  went  to  Rome, 
bearing  the  offerings  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
of  king  Alfred." — "Anno  888.  In  this  year 
Beocca,  the  ealdorman,  carried  to  Rome  the 
alms  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  of  king  Alfred  ; 
queen  -<Ethelswitha  also,  who  was  king  Alfred's 
sister,  died  on  her  journey  to  Rome,  and  was 
buried  at  Pavia." — "Anno  889.  In  this  year 
no  one  went  to  Rome,  save  two  couriers,  whom 
king  Alfred  sent  with  letters."  At  the  same 
time,  as  Lappenberg  suggests,  it  "  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  Alfred  availed  himself  oi 
this  intercourse  with  Rome  for  the  mental 
improvement  of  his  people."  Events  will  here- 
after be  detailed,  which  will  show  that  to  such 
a  purpose  his  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
language  and  literature  was  applied,  and  that 
his  embassies  to  Rome  had  ulterior  objects  in 
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view  than  obtaining  from  pope  Marinus  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes  for  the  Saxon  school,  or 
sending  yearly  alms  and  letters  to  Stephanus, 
his  successor  in  the  papal  chair. 

Of  a  like  character  was  the  mission  which  he 
sent  to  India,  to  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  "  In  this  year,"  (anno  883,) 
says  the  Saxon  chronicler,  "  Sighelm  and 
JEthelstan  carried  the  alms  of  Rome,  which  king 
Alfred  had  vowed  that  he  would  send  thither  ; 
and  they  also  went  to  India,  to  the  shrines  of 
St,  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew."  What 
was  the  precise  nature  of  this  vow,  which 
induced  Alfred  to  send  two  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  kingdom  on  so  perilous  an  undertaking,  we 
are  not  told  ;  all  that  we  know  concerning  it  is, 
that  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  Danes 
were  wintering  in  London.  Turner  has  been 
at  much  pains  to  show  that  there  is  "  nothing 
improbable,  or  even  romantic,"  in  this  embassy 
to  India,  *  the  truth  of  which  is  fully  proved  by 
the  assertion  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
declares  that  some  of  the  gems  which  they 
brought  from  India  were  even  in  his  days  to 
be  seen  on  the  monuments  of  the  church.  To 
say  the  least,  such  an  undertaking  displays  in 
the  strongest  light  the  bold  energy  and  deter- 
mined perseverance  which  characterized  the 
Anglo-Saxon  king. 

*  Turner,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146, 160. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

A.D.  871-878. 

Alfred's  efforts  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
his  people — The  prevailing  ignorance  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign — He  invites  distinguished  scholars  to  his  court ;  Pleg- 
mund,  JEthelstan,  Werwulf,  Werfrith— He  sends  to  Gaul  for 
teachers,  and  thence  obtains  Grimbald  —  Asser  of  St. 
David's — Account  of  his  introduction  to  the  king,  and  sub- 
sequent intimacy  with  him — Alfred's  industry  and  perse- 
verance—He  learns  to  read  the  Latin  authors—  His  Hand- 
Boc — Gregory's  Pastoral — Schools  established,  and  all  com- 
pelled to  attend  them — His  severity  against  the  illiterate  or 
the  incompetent — His  manifold  occupations— His  methodi- 
cal arrangement  of  his  time,  his  officers,  his  revenues— His 
literary  labours — His  proverbs. 


FROM  such  measures  of  public  safety,  as  we 
have  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Alfred 
turned  his  active  mind  to  others,  which  had  for 
their  object  the  social  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  *his  people.  The  repeated  and  fierce 
invasions  of  the  Danes  had,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  caused  the  rapid  decline  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  The  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  only  schools  of  that  early 
age,  had  perished,  together  with  the  literary 
treasures  which  they  contained.  Hence  we 
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are  not  surprised  to  hear  Alfred  speaking  in 
such  terms  as  the  following,  of  the  universal 
ignorance  that,  as  a  thick  cloud,  brooded  over 
his  kingdom  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Wessex  : — "  So  entirely  was  learning 
fallen  out  of  England,  that  there  were  very  few 
on  this  side  of  the  Humber  who  could  under- 
stand their  prayers  in  English,  or  translate  any 
letter  from  the  Latin  into  the  English  tongue  ; 
so  few  indeed  were  they,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
call  to  mind  one  single  instance  south  of  the 
Thames,  when  I  succeeded  to  the  kingdom." 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  to  be  suffered 
to  continue.  With  a  view  of  remedying  this 
defect,  Alfred  soon  invited  to  his  court  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  injhis  domin-L 
ions.  "Asser  mentions  four  in  particular  who 
obeyed  the  royal  summons ;  Plegmund,  who 
was  afterwards  appointed  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  ^Ethelstan  and  Werwolf,  two  learned 
priests  of  Mercia,  whom  the  king  made  his 
chaplains ;  and  Werfrith,  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  at  Alfred's  command, 
translated  the  dialogues  of  pope  Gregory  and 
his  disciple  Peter  from  the  Latin  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
learned  men,  the  king  was  now  enabled  in  a 
measure  to  satisfy  his  restless  desire  for  know- 
ledge. He  was  never  without  one  of  them  near 
his  person,  and  they  were  engaged  day  and 
night  in  reading  and  interpreting  books  to  him. 
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Hence,  though  jit  present  Alfred  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the 
books  were  written,  he  had,  by  his  constant 
and  untiring  assiduity,  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  contents. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  energetic  mind  of 
Alfred  would  permit  him  to  stop  at  this  point. 
The  mere  insight  which,  by  such  means  as 
these,  he  obtained  into  the  treasures  of  the 
ancients,  fostered  within  him  the  daily  increas- 
ing desire  to  penetrate  himself  into  this  store- 
house of  knowledge.  Hence,  he  not  only  ap- 
plied diligently  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  but  sent  ambassadors  over  the 
sea  into  France,  to  inquire  for  teachers  there. 
"  The  king's  commendable  avarice,"  says  Asser, 
"  could  not  be  gratified  even  in  this  " — (that  is, 
in  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
books)—1-"  wherefore  he  sent  messengers  beyond 
the  sea,  to  Gaul,  to  procure  teachers,  and  he 
invited  from  thence  Grimbald,  priest  and  monk, 
a  venerable  man,  and  good  musician,  adorned 
with  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
good  morals,  and  most  learned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  also  obtained  thence  John,  also 
priest  and  monk,  a  man  of  most  energetic 
talents,  and  learned  in  all  kinds  of  literary 
science,  and  skilled  in  many  other  arts.  By 
the  instruction  of  these  men,  the  king's  rnind 
was  much  expanded,  and  he  enriched  and 
honoured  them  with  much  influence." 
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The  former  of  these,  Grimbald,  was  provost 
of  St.  Omer's,  and  the  latter,  John,  was  con- 
nected with  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in  Old 
Saxony.  The  rules  of  the  monastic  orders  did 
not  suffer  any  one  to  leave  his  post  without  the 
consent  of  his  superior.  Hence,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Grimbald,  the  king  had 
first  to  send  an  honourable  embassy  to  Fulco, 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  within  whose  diocese 
Grimbald  resided.  The  letter  in  which  Fulco 
signified  his  assent  to  Alfred's  request  is  still 
extant,  and  many  passages  in  it  show  inferen- 
tially  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  king  in  the 
work  which  he  had  taken  in  hand.  * 

There  was  also  another  learned  man  of 
whom  Alfred  had  heard,  and  whom  conse- 
quently he  now  invited  to  his  court.  This  was 
Asser,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  that  biographical  account  of  his 
master  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded,  and 
whose  first  introduction  to  the  king  we  will 
give  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  About  this  time,  I  was  summoned  by  the 
king  out  of  the  furthest  coasts  of  Western 
Britain,  and  came  into  Saxony.  When  I  had 
proposed  to  go  to  him,  I  travelled  through  a 
large  tract  of  country,  and  at  last  arrived  in  the 
territory  of  the  Saxons,  who  live  on  the  right 

*  The  letter  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Wise's  edition  of  Asser, 
p.  121,  etc. 
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hand,  which  in  the  Saxon  language  is  called 
Suth-seax,  (Sussex,)  under  the  guidance  of 
some  of  that  nation.  I  first  saw  him  jn  the 
royal  village  which  is  called  Dene.  After 
receiving  me  graciously,  he  entered  into  familiar 
conversation  with  me,  and  asked  me  with 
eagerness  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  and 
become  his  friend.  He  requested  me,  more- 
over, to  give  up  for  him  all  that  I  possessed  on 
the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Severn,  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  bestow  upon  me  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  I  might  relin- 
quish. I  replied,  that  I  could  not  promise 
such  things  rashly,  and  without  due  fore- 
thought ;  for  it  seemed  unjust  for  me  to  leave 
those  sacred  places  in  which  I  had  been 
nourished,  educated,  and  crowned,*  and  at 
last  ordained,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly 
honour  or  distinction,  unless  by  compulsion. 
To  this  he  replied,  '  If  you  cannot  accede  to 
this,  let  me  at  least  have  half  your  services,  so 
that  you  may  spend,  six  months  of  the  year 
with  me  here,  and  an  equal  portion  of  your 
time  in  Britain.'  I  answered,  '  I  could  not 
even  promise  that  easily  or  hastily,  without  the 
advice  of  my  friends.'  When,  however,  I  per- 
ceived how  earnestly  he  desired  my  services, 
(for  what  reason  I  knew  not,)  I  promised  him 

*  The  Latin  word  used  is  "  cofonatus,"  which  has  been 
translated  literally.  It  alludes  probably  to  the  tonsure,  or 
custom  of  shaving  a  portion  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  which 
was  considered  a  necessary  rite  for  admission  into  the  clerical 
office,  and  is  still  practised  in  the  Romish  church. 
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that  if  my  life  were  spared,  I  would  return  to  him 
after  six  months  with  such  an  answer  as  should 
be  agreeable  to  him,  as  well  as  advantageous  to 
me  and  mine.  After  giving  him  a  pledge  to 
return  at  the  appointed  time,  on  the  fourth 
day  I  left  him,  and  returned  on  horseback 
to  mine  own  country. 

"  After  my  departure,  a  violent  fever  seized 
me  in  the  city  of  Winton,  (Winchester,)  where 
I  lay  for  twelve  months  and  one  week,  night 
and  day  without  any  hope  of  recovery.  At  the 
appointed  time,  therefore,  I  was  not  able  to 
fulfil  my  promise  of  visiting  him,  and  he  sent 
messengers  to  hasten  my  journey,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  of  my  delay.  As  I  was  unable 
to  ride  to  him,  I  sent  a  second  messenger  to  tell 
him  the  cause  of  my  delay,  and  to  assure  him 
that  if  I  recovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise. 
My  sickness  at  length  left  me,  and  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  my  friends,  for  the  benefit  of 
that  holy  place  and  of  all  who  dwelt  therein, 
I  did  as  I  had  promised  to  the  king,  and  devoted 
myself  to  his  service,  on  the  condition  that 
I  should  remain  with  him  for  six  months  only 
in  each  year."* 

On  his  return  to  the  king,  Asser  was  honour- 
ably received   by  him  in  the  royal  town  of 
Leonaford,    and   remained   with    him   for   the 
space    of   eight    months.      During   that   time, 
*  Asser,  pp.  47,  48. 
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Asser  translated  and  read  to  his  royal  master 
whatever  books  he  wished  and  were  within 
reach,  for  "  this  was  his  most  usual  custom, 
both  night  and  day,  amid  his  many  other  occu- 
pations of  mind  and  body,  either  to  read  books 
himself,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them."* 

Asser  does  not  omit  to  state  the  liberality 
with  which  Alfred  recompensed  his  services : 
"  When  I  frequently  asked  his  leave  to  depart, 
and  could  in  no  way  obtain  it,  at  length  when 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  demand  it,  he  called 
me  to  him  at  twilight  on  Christmas-eve,  and 
gave  me  two  writings,  in  which  were  con- 
tained complete  lists  of  all  the  things  which 
were  in  the  two  monasteries  at  Ambresbury 
and  Banwell.  On  that  same  day,  he  gave  me 
those  monasteries,  with  all  that  they  contained — 
a  silken  pall  very  precious,  and  as  much 
incense  as  a  strong  man  could  carry — adding 
these  words,  that  he  did  not  bestow  these  trifling 
gifts  upon  me  as  though  he  were  unwilling 
at  a  subsequent  time  to  give  me  greater.  In 
the  course  of  my  next  visit  accordingly,  he 
unexpectedly  gave  me  Exeter,  with  every 
parish  that  belonged  to  it,  in  Saxony  and  Corn- 
wall, besides  gifts  every  day,  without  number, 
in  every  kind  of  worldly  wealth,  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  tell  of  here,  lest  I  should  weary 
my  reader.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  I  have 
named  these  gifts  in  this  place  for  the  sake  of 

*  Asser,  p.  50. 
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glory  or  flattery,  or  to  obtain  greater  honour. 
God  knowetli  that  my  only  motive  is  to  show 
those  who  are  ignorant,  how  liberal  he  is  in 
giving.  He  then  immediately  permitted  me  to 
ride  to  those  two  monasteries,  so  filled  with  all 
good  things,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  my 
own  country."* 

Such  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  as 
this  must  impress  our  minds  most  deeply  with 
a  sense  of  that  benignity  and  liberality  ot 
character,  no  less  than  that  ardent  and  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished 
the  king  of  Wessex. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  learned  men, 
Alfred,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  began 
to  study  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  To 
read  the  authors  of  ancient  Rome  in  their 
original  tongue,  was  a  happiness  he  long  had 
coveted.  Asser  has  not  only  recorded  the  date 
at  which  Alfred  first  entered  upon  his  new 
studies,  (A.D.  887,)  but  has  detailed  the  circum- 
stance which  prompted  him  to  the  effort.  "  On 
a  certain  day,"  says  Asser,  "  we  were  both  of  us 
sitting  in  the  king's  chamber,  talking,  as  we 
were  wont,  on  divers  kinds  of  subjects,  and  I 
chanced  to  read  to  him  a  quotation  out  of  a 
certain  book.  He  listened  to  me  most  atten- 
tively, and  giving  me  a  book  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom,  in  which  the  daily  courses  and 

*  Asser,  p.  51. 
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psalms,  and  prayers  which  he  had  read  in  his 
youth,  were  written,  he  commanded  me  to  write 
in  it  the  passage  I  had  just  quoted.  Hearing 
this,  and  perceiving  his  devout  desire  of  study- 
ing the  words  of  Divine  wisdom,  I  gave,  though 
in  secret,  boundless  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
who  had  implanted  such  a  love  of  wisdom  in  the 
king's  heart.  But  I  could  find  no  space  in  the 
book  wherein  to  write  the  passage,  for  it  was 
full  of  various  matters  ;  wherefore  I  made  a 
slight  delay,  chiefly,  however,  that  I  might 
excite  the  bright  intellect  of  the  king  to  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  testimo- 
nies. Upon  his  urging  me  to  make  haste,  and 
write  it  quickly,  I  asked  him,  *  Do  you  wish 
me  to  write  the  quotation  on  a  separate  leaf ; 
for,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  one  or  more  extracts 
which  will  please  you,  and  in  such  a  case  we 
shall  be  glad  that  we  have  kept  them  apart  ? ' 
'  Your  plan  is  good,'  replied  the  king,  and  accord- 
ingly I  soon  got  ready  a  sheet,  in  the  beginning 
of  which  I  wrote  what  he  commanded  me  ;  and 
on  the  same  day  I  wrote  therein,  as  I  had  anti- 
cipated, no  less  than  three  other  quotations 
which  pleased  him  ;  and  from  that  time,  as  we 
talked  constantly  together,  other  quotations 
pleased  him,  so  that  the  sheet  soon  became  full, 
and  deservedly  so  ;  according  as  it  is  written, 
'  The  just  man  builds  upon  a  moderate  founda- 
tion, and  by  degrees  passes  to  greater  things.' 
Thus,  like  a  most  industrious  bee,  he  flew  here 
and  there,  asking  questions  as  he  went,  until 
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he  had  eagerly  and  unceasingly  collected  many 
various  flowers  of  Divine  Scriptures,  with  which 
he  thickly  stored  the  cells  of  his  mind."  * 

This  book,  which  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Malmesbury's  days,  became  the  king's  constant 
companion.  Had  it  been  preserved  to  our  own 
time,  even  though  it  consisted  of  extracts  from 
different  authors,  it  would  have  been  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  document,  as  an  index 
to  the  mind  of  its  royal  compiler.  The  prin- 
cipal use  he  made  of  it  was  to  insert  in  it 
passages  of  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  had 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  was  wont  often 
to  declare,  that  from  this  book  he  derived  no 
small  comfort. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Alfred  should  wish 
at  once  to  impart  to  his  people  some  of  the 
benefits  of  his  new  attainment.  His  own  feel- 
ings upon  the  subject  are  well  explained  in  a 
preface  to  "  Gregory's  Pastoral,"  a  book  which, 
by  his  direction,  was  translated  by  Werfrith, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  written  originally  by  pope 
Gregory,  for  the  instruction  of  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  and  called  his  "  Liber  Pastoralis  Curce" 
and  was  much  valued  at  that  period.  In  the 
preface  to  the  translation,  Alfred  speaks  first 
of  the  state  of  learning  which  once  existed 
*  Asser,  p.  56. 
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among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  days  of  Bede 
and  Alcuin,  and  then  proceeds  to  contrast  with 
it  the  melancholy  ignorance  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  writing,  prevailed  in  his  kingdom. 
"I  would  have  thee  know,"  says  Alfred,  ad- 
dressing Werfrith,  "  that  it  very  often  comes 
into  my  mind  what  wise  men  in  bygone  days 
existed  in  England,  as  well  laymen  as  eccle- 
siastics, and  how  happy  those  times  were  for 
all  the  people  ;  how  the  kings  who  then  go- 
verned ruled  in  obedience  to  God  and  his 
written  will ;  how  alike  successful  in  peace  and 
war,  they  preserved  inviolate  their  domestic 
polity,  and  abroad  gave  tokens  of  their  valour  ; 
how  in  those  days  they  flourished  equally  in 
wisdom  and  prudence.  Moreover,  those  who 
exercised  the  spiritual  functions  of  ministers 
were  diligent  alike  in  learning  and  teaching, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  which  they 
owed  to  Almighty  God.  Men  wrere  wont,  more- 
over, formerly  to  seek  wisdom  and  learning  in 
this  country  ;  but  now  we  must  go  out  of  it  to 
obtain  knowledge." 

After  drawing  this  contrast  between  the  past 
and  present  state  of  learning  in  his  kingdom, 
and  attributing  its  decay  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen,  Alfred  .thus  explains  the  motive 
which  induced  him  to  endeavour  in  his  own 
person  to  set  the  example  of  improvement : 
' "  When  I  thought  earnestly  upon  this  subject, 
I  began  to  wonder  greatly  that  those  illustrious 
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scholars  who,  in  bygone  days,  flourished  in 
England,  and  who  so  thoroughly  understood 
those  works  of  learning  which  were  within  their 
reach,  never  translated  any  part  of  them  into 
their  native  tongue.  But  I  soon  answered 
myself  and  said,  that  these,  our  ancestors,  never 
thought  that  any  of  their  descendants  would  be 
so  reckless,  or  that  learning  would  ever  have  so 
much  fallen,  and  so  intentionally  omitted  the 
translation  of  any  of  those  writings,  in  order 
that  more  languages  might  be  known  by  our 
countrymen.  Then  it  came  into  my  mind  that 
the  law  of  God  was  first  revealed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  that  after  the  Greeks  had  learned 
it,  they  turned  it,  together  with  many  other 
books,  into  their  own  language  ;  and  the  Latin 
men  likewise,  when  they  had  learned  it,  they, 
by  wise  interpreters,  turned  it  into  their  own 
tongue ;  and  in  like  manner,  almost  every 
Christian  people  have  caused  some  part  of  it  to 
be  translated  into  their  own  language. 

"  Wherefore  I  think  it  better,  (if  such  be 
your  opinion,)  that  we  also  should  translate 
some  books,  such  as  we  shall  deem  most  neces- 
sary, and  which  may  be  understood  by  all,  into 
the  tongue  which  is  intelligible  to  every  one. 
And  we  will  take  care,  moreover,  (which  we 
shall  very  easily  accomplish,  by  Divine  assist- 
ance, if  we  still  enjoy  peace,)  that  all  the  youth 
of  the  English  nation,  especially  the  sons  of 
wealthy  freemen,  who  are  well  able  to  give 
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their  children  a  fitting  education,  shall  be 
brought  up  to  learning,  and  shall  enter  upon 
no  other  employment  until  they  can  read 
accurately  English  writings.  Moreover,  let 
teachers  instruct  in  the  Latin  language  those 
who  would  wish  to  advance  in  learning,  and  to 
attain  a  higher  position. 

"  When  I  considered  how  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue  had  fallen  in  England,  (albeit 
very  many  could  read  English  writings,)  then 
I  began,  amid  other  and  manifold  business  of 
the  kingdom,  to  turn  into  the  English  language 
this  book,  which,  in  Latin,  is  called  '  PastoralisJ 
in  English,  *  Hirde  locj  (or,  *  The  Herdsman's 
Book]}  sometimes  translating  it  word  for  word, 
sometimes  putting  sense  for  sense,  so  as  I  had 
learned  from  Plegmund,  my  archbishop,  and 
Asser,  my  bishop  ;  and  from  Grimbald  and 
John,  my  mass-priests.  After  I  had  obtained 
from  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
book,  I  turned  it  into  English  in  such  way  as  I 
could  most  easily  express  its  meaning.  I  have 
sent  one  copy  of  the  book  to  every  bishop's  seat 
in  my  kingdom  ;  and  on  every  one  there  shall 
be  an  cestel,  which  is  of  fifty  mancuses.  And 
I  command,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  no  one 
remove  this  cestel  from  the  book,  nor  the  book 
from  the  church,  as  it  is  uncertain  how  long 
there  may  be  such  learned  bishops  as  we  have 
now,  thank  God,  everywhere.  Wherefore  it  is 
my  will  that  the  books  remain  always  in  their 
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places,  unless  the  bishop  should  wish  to  have 
them,  either  for  the  purpose  of  lending  them 
to  any  one,  or  of  writing  other  copies  from 
them."  * 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  remarkable 
document  were  soon  carried  into  effect.  It  was 
not  possible  at  once  to  supply  the  proposed 
translations,  but  Alfred  lost  no  time  in  insti- 
tuting schools  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
He  required  that  the  children  of  every  freeman, 
whose  circumstances  would  allow  it,  should 
acquire  the  elementary  arts  of  reading  and 
writing.  Those,  moreover,  who  were  intended 
for  ecclesiastical  or  civil  offices  were  to  be 
deemed  ineligible  unless  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language.  Alfred's  own 
children  were  placed  under  the  same  discipline. 
Asser  expressly  tells  us  :  "  Ethel werd,  the 
youngest  of  his  children,  by  the  admirable 
prudence  of  the  king,  was  consigned  to  the 
schools  of  learning,  where,  with  the  children  of 
almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and 
many  even  of  those  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes,  he  prospered  under  the  diligent  care  of 
his  teachers.  In  the  school,  both  Latin  and 
Saxon  books  were  read.  They  were  also  taught 
to  write,  so  that  before  they  were  of  an  age  to 
practise  manly  arts,  such  as  riding,  hunting, 

*  Tlie  original,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Alfred's 
Preface  to  Gregory's  Pastoral,  is  printed  by  Wise,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 
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and  other  like  pursuits  that  befit  the  noble, 
they  became  studious  and  clever  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Edward  and  Ethelswitha  were  bred  up 
in  the  king's  court,  and  received  great  attention 
from  their  nurses  and  attendants  ;  nay,  they 
continue  to  this  day,  beloved  by  all  about  them, 
affable  and  gentle  to  all,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  father. 
Amid  the  other  studies  which  belong  to  this 
life,  and  are  fit  for  noble  youths,  they  are  not 
suffered  to  pass  their  time  idly  and  unprofitably, 
without  learning  the  liberal  arts  ;  for  they  have 
carefully  learned  the  Psalms  and  Saxon  books, 
and  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  reading 
books." 

In  his  efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  his 
subjects,  Alfred  was  at  first  discouraged  by 
the  apathy  of  many  even  amongst  his  nobles. 
This  did  not,  however,  damp  his  untiring  ar- 
dour ;  sometimes  by  expostulation,  sometimes 
by  reasoning,  sometimes,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, even  by  express  command,  he  was  ever 
attempting  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
his  subjects,  and  compelling  them  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  common  benefit  of  his  king- 
dom. He  did  not  scruple,  in  cases  of  obstinate 
disobedience,  to  administer  severe  punishment ; 
and  all  public  officers  were  given  to  understand, 
that  ignorance  was  an  effectual  bar  to  their 
promotion.  "  If,"  says  Asser,  "  any  of  the 
judges  acknowledged  that  they  had  given  wrong 
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judgment,  because  they  knew  no  better,  he 
was  wont  to  reprove  them  in  such  terms  as 
these  : — c  I  am  astonished  at  your  inconsistent 
conduct,  that  whereas  by  God's  favour  and 
mine  you  have  occupied  the  rank  and  office  of 
the  wise,  and  yet  have  neglected  the  studies 
and  labours  of  the  wise.  Wherefore  I  com- 
mand you  at  once  to  give  up  the  discharge  of 
the  temporal  duties  which  at  present  you  hold, 
or  endeavour  more  zealously  to  study  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.  Such  are  my  commands.' 
At  these  words,  the  earls  and  magistrates  would 
tremble,  and  endeavour  to  turn  all  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  justice  ;  so  that,  won- 
derful to  say,  almost  all  his  officers,  though 
unlearned  from  their  cradles,  were  sedulously 
bent  upon  acquiring  learning,  choosing  rather 
laborously  to  attain  the  requisite  knowledge 
than  resign  the  offices  which  they  held."  All 
were  thus  compelled  to  study  literature  ;  the 
incompetent  were  not  only  excluded,  but  ac- 
tually displaced  from  any  important  position. 
And  so  complete  were  his  arrangements  for  the 
general  benefit,  that  if  "  any  of  them,  from  old 
age  or  dulness,  was  unable  to  make  progress 
in  liberal  studies,  he  commanded  his  son,  if  ho 
had  one,  or  one  of  his  kinsmen,  or,  if  there  were 
no  other  person  to  be  found,  his  own  freedman 
or  servant,  to  recite  Saxon  books  before  him 
night  and  day,  whenever  he  had  any  leisure ; 
and  they  lamented,  with  deep  sighs,  in  their 
inmost  hearts,  that  in  their  youth  they  had 
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never  attended  to  such  studies ;  and  they 
blessed  the  young  men  of  our  days,  who  happily 
would  be  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
bemoaned  their  own  lot,  that  they  had  not  in 
their  youth  learned  these  things,  and  now,  when 
they  are  old,  though  wishing  to  learn  them, 
they  are  unable."  * 

Meanwhile  the  king  himself  was  not  inactive. 
A  particular  account  of  the  efforts  that  he 
made  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  he  had 
long  lamented,  by  translating  into  the  Saxon 
tongue  some  of  those  writings  which  he  judged 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  will  be  given 
presently.  In  addition  to  those  which  have 
been  preserved,  he  is  said  to  have  progressed 
somewhat  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  compiled  works  consisting  of  extracts 
from  the  meditations  of  St.  Augustine  and  of 
./Esop's  Fables.  A  book  on  falconry  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  The  loss  of  the  book  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  write  from  time  to  time,  such 
passages  as  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  is  to  be  regretted.  No  doubt,  in  his 
Hand-Boc,  as  he  called  it,  although  it  con- 
sisted principally,  if  not  entirely,  of  extracts 
from  other  works,  we  should  have  found  much 
that  would  have  interested  us,  as  indicative  of 
the  character  of  its  royal  compiler. 


*  Asser,  p.  71. 
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Had  we  the  statement  upon  any  authority  less 
than  that  of  Asser,  we  could  hardly  believe  the 
following  account  of  the  manifold  occupations  of 
Alfred.  "  The  king,"  says  Asser,  "  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  wars  and  other  trammels 
of  this  present  life,  the  invasions  of«the  pagans, 
and  his  own  daily  infirmities  of  body,  continued 
to  carry  on  the  government,  to  exercise  hunt- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  to  teach  his  workers  in 
gold,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,*  his  falconers, 
hawkers,  and  dog-keepers  ;  to  build  houses, 
splendid  and  good,  far  surpassing  those  of  his 
ancestors,  by  his  new  mechanical  inventions  ; 
to  read  Saxon  books,  and  especially  to  learn 
Saxon  poems,  and  to  make  others  also  learn 
them  ;  and  he  alone  never  ceased  from  studying 
with  all  diligence,  at  the  same  time  attending 
the  daily  services  of  religion,  and  frequent  in 
psalm-singing  and  Drayer,  at  the  hours  both  of 
the  day  and  night.%He  was  wont,  also,  to  go 
to  the  churches  m  the  night-time,  to  pray, 
secretly  and  unknown  to  his  courtiers  ;  he  be- 
stowed alms  and  presents  on  men  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  all,  and 
most  curious  in  investigating  things  unknown. 
Many  Franks,  Prisons,  Gauls,  Britons,  Scots, 

*  Many  of  Asser's  expressions  must  be  received  with  quali- 
fication. He  writes,  of  course,  as  a  partial  biographer,  and 
though  in  the  main  to  be  trusted,  yet,  no  doubt,  is  tempted  at 
times  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  and  to  conceal  the  defects 
of  his  king  and  patron.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  Alfred  stu- 
dying night  and  day,  and,  as  in  the  text,  teaching  Ms  workers 
in  gold,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  we  can  hardly  take  his 
words  in  their  strictly  literal  acceptation. 
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and  Armoricans,  noble  and  ignoble,  voluntarily 
submitted  to  his  dominion ;  and  all  of  them, 
according  to  their  deserts,  were  ruled,  loved, 
honoured,  and  enriched  with  money  and  power. 
The  king,  moreover,  was  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing the  Scriptures  read  by  his  own  country- 
men, or  sometimes  in  company  with  foreigners, 
and  he  attended  to  it  with  earnestness  and 
reverence.  His  bishops,  too,  and  all  eccle- 
siastics, his  earls  and  nobles,  friends  and  minis- 
ters, were  much  esteemed  by  him,  and  he  loved 
their  children,  who  were  brought  up  in  his 
household,  no  less  dearly  than  his  own.  He 
took  care  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  all 
kinds  of  good  morals,  and,  among  other  things, 
never  ceased  to  teach  them  letters  night  and 
day.  And  yet,  as  if  he  had  no  solace  in  these 
things,  and  endured  no  other  trouble,  either 
internal  or  external,  (though  he  was  at  the 
same  time  harassed  by  daily  and  nightly  suf- 
fering,) he  complained  to  God,  and  to  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  familiar  love,  that  Al- 
mighty God  still  permitted  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  in 
this,  imitating  the  pious,  the  wealthy,  and  wise 
Solomon,  king  of  the  Hebrews,  who  at  first 
despising  all  present  glory  and  riches,  asked 
wisdom  of  God,  and  in  answer  was  blessed  with 
both,  namely,  wisdom  and  worldly  glory,  as  it  is 
written,  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.'  But  God,  who  knoweth  all 
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our  inmost  thoughts,  and  who  'prompteth  all 
good  intentions,  and  maketh  us  to  form  good 
desires — for  He  would  not  prompt  a  man  to 
good  intentions,  unless  he  also  were  willing  to 
bestow  what  the  man  justly  and  properly 
wishes  to  have  —  instigated  the  king's  mind 
within ;  as  it  is  written,  *  I  will  hearken  to 
what  the  Lord  God  will  say  concerning  me.' 
He  would  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  helpers  in  his  good  designs,  to  aid  him 
in  his  strivings  after  wisdom  ;  and,  like  a  pru- 
dent bird,  which  in  summer-tide,  leaving  her 
cherished  nest  at  early  dawn,  and  steering  her 
course  in  rapid  flight  through  the  untracked 
regions  of  the  air,  lights  on  manifold  and  various 
blossoms  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  essays  that 
which  pleases  most,  that  she  may  bear  it  to  her 
home  ;  so  did  the  king  direct  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  afar,  and  seek  from  foreign 
sources  that  treasure  which  his  own  kingdom 
did  not  afford."  * 

It  was,  of  course,  only  by  a  strict  and  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  his  time,  that  Alfred 
found  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
many  and  so  important  works.  We  are  told 
that  he  gave  eight  hours  each  day  to  sleep  and 
necessary  refreshment,  eight  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom,  and  eight  to  devotion  and  those 
duties  which  he  considered  sacred,  thus  tl  giving 
up  to  God  one-half  of  his  services,  whether 
*  Asser,  pp.  44,  45. 
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bodily  or  mental."  *  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  always  to  know  the  exact  length  of  the 
hours,  and  he  had  recourse  to  a  simple  expe- 
dient, which  will  cause  a  smile  in  these  days. 
He  ordered  his  chaplains  to  procure  a  quantity 
of  wax,  weighing  seventy-two  pennies.  He 
found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  this 
quantity,  made  into  six  candles,  each  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  of  equal  weight,  would  be 
burned  out  in  exactly  twenty-four  hours.  Each 
candle,  morever,  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
portions,  each  portion  consequently  being  one 
inch.  Every  inch  of  the  candle  that  was  con- 
sumed, therefore,  marked  the  lapse  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  each  candle  burned  out  in  four 
hours.  But  Alfred's  arrangements  were  not 
quite  complete.  He  found  that  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  "  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  night  and  day  without  intermission, 
through  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
the  fissures  of  the  divisions,  the  plankings,  or 
the  wall,  (and  this,  too,  in  a  palace,)  they 
burned  out  long  before  the  appointed  time.  The 
king,  therefore,  considered  by  what  means  he 
might  shut  out  the  wind,  and  so,  by  a  useful 
and  clever  invention,  he  commanded  a  lantern 
to  be  made  of  wood  and  white  ox-horn,  which, 
when  planed  till  it  is  thin,  is  as  transparent  as 
glass.  A  lantern  was  accordingly  beautifully 
made  of  wood  and  horn  ;  by  night  a  candle 
was  put  into  it,  which  shone  as  brightly  with- 

*  Asser,  p.  67. 
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out  as  within,  and  was  not  extinguished  or 
wasted  by  the  wind,  for  the  opening  of  the 
lantern  was  also  closed  up  by  the  king's  direc- 
tions, by  a  door  made  of  horn."  *  By  this 
simple  contrivance,  Alfred  was  enabled  to 
measure  his  time  with  some  accuracy. 

The  same  methodical  arrangement  was  car- 
ried out  in  all  his  domestic  concerns.  He 
divided  the  officers  of  his  household  into  three 
bodies.  "  The  first  company  was  to  continue 
on  duty  for  one  month,  night  and  day,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  second  company.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  in  the  same  way,  the 
third  company  relieved  the  second,  where  they 
spent  two  months,  until  their  services  were 
again  wanted.  Thus  was  the  three-fold  division 
of  the  companies  arranged  at  all  times  in  the 
royal  household. "f 

The  king's  revenue  also  was  parcelled  out  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  object  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  which  in  any  way  needed  or  claimed 
his  assistance.  It  was  first  of  all  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  the  one  moiety  was  to  be  devoted  to 
secular,  the  other  to  ecclesiastical  or  charitable 
purposes.  Each  moiety  was  again  subdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  portions,  each  to  be 
devoted  to  some  specific  object. 

*  Asser,  p.  C8.  t  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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The  moiety  of  his  income  devoted  to  secular 
objects  was  subdivided  into  three  portions ; 
with  the  first  of  them  he  paid  the  various  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  each  according  to  his 
respective  dignity  and  services  ;  with  the  second 
he  remunerated  the  numerous  workmen  whom 
he  employed  on  the  various  public  buildings, 
which  he  repaired  or  erected  in  various  parts  of 
his  kingdom  ;  with  the  third  he  entertained  or 
relieved  the  foreigners  who  flocked  to  his  court 
from  every  nation,  far  and  near. 

The  moiety  of  his  revenue  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purposes  was  subdivided  into  four 
portions.  The  first  portion  was  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  every  nation  who  came  to  him  ; 
the  second  was  given  to  the  two  monasteries 
which  he  had  founded,  one  at  Ethelinga-eig 
(Athelney,)  and  the  other  at  Shaftesbury  ;  the 
third  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  school 
which  he  had  established  for  the  education  of 
the  young  nobles  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  fourth 
was  appropriated  in  grants  to  divers  monas- 
teries and  churches,  and  their  ministers.  In 
the  distribution  of  this  last  portion,  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  to  his  own  dominions. 
Wales,  Cornwall,  Gaul,  Armorica,  Northumbria, 
and  even  Ireland,  occasionally  partook  of  his 
bounty. 

An  account  of  Alfred's  literary  labours,  and 
a  few  extracts  from  his  writings,  will  appro- 

E2 
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priately  close  our  account  of  those  plans 
which  he  adopted  for  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  both  of  himself  and 
his  people. 

To  judge  from  the  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  Alfred  seems  more  particularly  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  study  of  history.  His 
greatest,  and  on  some  accounts  most  important 
work,  was  the  translation  of  "  Bede's  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  England,"  from  Latin  into 
Saxon.  Bede,  surnamed  the  Venerable,  was  a 
priest  in  the  monastery  of  Weremouth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  flourished  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Alfred.  As 
being  the  only  contemporary  document  we  have 
of  the  transactions  of  a  period  most  interesting 
and  important  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was 
wisely  chosen  by  Alfred  for  translation.  It  is 
often  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of  legends  and 
pretended  miracles  ;  but  Bede  lived  in  a  day 
when  superstition  and  credulity  abounded  on 
every  side.  In  his  translation,  Alfred  some- 
times takes  the  liberty  of  omitting  or  abridging 
whole  passages  or  chapters,  though  for  the 
most  part  he  renders  his  original  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  At  all  events,  the  work  remains  as 
an  evidence  of  the  king's  determined  perse- 
verance and  industry  ;  without  these,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
and  manifold  occupations,  to  have  accomplished 
such  an  undertaking. 
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Another  work  -which  Alfred  translated  was 
the  "  History  of  Orosius,"  in  which  was  con- 
tained a  summary  of  ancient  history  and 
geography,  ending  in  the  year  416,  when 
Orosius  was  living.  -'This  book  is  particularly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  description  of  Ger- 
many and  the  north  of  Europe  prefixed  to  the 
work  by  the  king  himself,  and  which  was  com- 
piled from  the  narratives  of  Ohthere  and 
Wulfstan,  the  former  of  whom  had  travelled 
towards  the  north,  and  the  latter  to  the  Baltic, 
during  his  reign,  and  perhaps  by  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  book  is  remarkable  for  the 
insight  it  gives  us  into  "the  geographical  know- 
ledge unto  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, Alfred  attained.  At  all  events,  none  who 
peruse  the  book  can  fail  to  wonder  at  its  accu- 
racy of  detail,  when  they  consider  that  Alfred's 
information  was  acquired  in  an  illiterate  age, 
and  when  intercourse  with  other  countries  was 
difficult,  and  consequently  rareT?  The  following 
description  of  the  various  tribes  that  inhabited 
Germany  in  his  days  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  We  have  appended  the  present 
names  of  the  people  whom  he  mentions,  and 
thus  our  readers  will  be  able  to  see  that  the 
king  did  not  describe  them  without  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy : — 

"  North  of  the  source  of  the  Donua,  (Danube,) 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  East 
Francan,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the 
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Swasfas,  (Suabians  ;)  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east,  are  the 
Bsegthware,  (Bavarians,)  in  that  part  which 
men  call  Regnes-burh.  Due  east  from  this  are 
the  Berne,  (Bohemians,)  and  to  the  north-east, 
the  Thyringas,  (Thuringians  ;)  north  of  them 
are  the  Eald  Seaxan,  (Old  Saxons,)  to  the 
north-west  are  the  Frysan,  (Frisians,)  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Eald  Seaxan  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ^Elfe,  (Elbe,)  and  also  Frysland, 
(Friesland.)  Hence,  to  the  north-west,  is  that 
land  which  men  call  Angle,  Sillende,  (Zealand.) 
and  some  part  of  Dene,  (Denmark  ;)  to  the 
north  is  Apdrede,*  and  to  the  north-east  the 
wolds  which  are  called  (Efeldan.  Eastward 
from  this  is  Wineda-land,  that  men  call  Sysyle, 
(Silesia,)  and  great  part  of  the  country  to  the 
south-west,  Maroaro,  (Moravians  ;)  and  these 
Maroaro  have  by  the  west  the  Thyringas  and 
Behemas,  (Bohemians,)  and  half  the  Bavarians  ; 
and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,, 
is  the  country  called  Carendre,  (Carinthia.)j 
Southward,  towards  the  mountains  that  men 
call  Alpis,  lie  the  boundaries  of  the  Bavarians 
and  Suabians,  and  then  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Carendre  country,  and  beyond  the  deserts  is, 
Pulgara,  (Bulgaria.)  To  the  east  is  Greca- 
land,  (Greece  ;)  east  of  Maroaro-land  is  Wisle- 


*  "  Apdredae,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  called  Asdredas,  are 
no  doubt  by  their  name  and  position  the  Obotritaj,  a  nation 
settled  in  Mecklenburgh."— Foster's  Notes  to  Darrington's 
Orosius. 
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land  ;*    east  of  this  is  Datia,  where  formerly 
were  the  Gottan,  (Goths.) 

"  To  the  north-east  of  Maroaro  are  the  Dala- 
mensan,']"  and  east  of  the  Dalamensan  are  the 
Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensan  are  the 
Surpe,J  and  to  the  west  also  are  the  Sysele. 
North  of  the  Horithi  is  Msegthaland  ;  and  to  the 
north  of  Mgegthaland  is  Sermende,  (the  Sar- 
matae,)  quite  to  the  Eiffin  (Eiphoean)  moun- 
tains. 

"  To  the  south-west  of  the  Denum  is  that 
arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britannia,  and 
to  the  north  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  Ost 
Sea.  §  To  the  east  of  them  and  to  the  north  of 
them  are  the  North  Dene,  both  on  the  continent 
and  on  the  islands  ;  and  to  the  east  are  the 
Apdrede  ;  south  of  them  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ^Elfe,  (Elbe,)  and  some  part  of  Eald  Seaxna, 
(Old  Saxony.)  The  North  Dene  have  on  their 
north  that  same  arm  of  the  sea  which  men  call 
Ost,  ||  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Osti,  and 
Apdrede  on  the  south.  The  Osti  have  on  the 

*  "  Wisle-land  is  that  part  of  Poland  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  Little  Poland ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  country 
the  river  Vistula  takes  its  origin  ;  which  is  called  in  German 
Weissel,  or  Weixel,  and  in  Polish,  Wisla ;  and  the  position  of 
it  to  the  east  of  Moravia  cannot  be  easily  mistaken." — Foster's 
Notes  to  Darrington's  Orosius. 

f  The  Sclavonians,  who  formerly  inhabited  Silesia  from  Mo- 
ravia as  far  as  Glogau,  along  the  Oder."— Ibid. 

±  "The  capital  of  this  people,  Soraw,  still  exists." — Ibid. 

§  The  Baltic,  which  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  Ost  Sea. 

||  Called  in  the  following  extract,  'Estum.'  The  northern 
part  of  Livonia  is  still  called  Estland. 
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north  of  them  the  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Winedas  and  Burgendas,  and  south  of  them 
are  the  Hsefeldan.  The  Burgendas  have  the 
same  arm  of  the  sea  west  of  them,  and  the 
Sweon  (Swedes)  to  the  north  ;  to  the  east  are 
the  Sermendi,  to  the  north  over  the  wastes  is 
Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride 
Finnas  ;  and  west,  the  Northmen."  * 

In  the  same  book,  we  have  the  accounts 
which  Alfred  received  from  Ohthere  and  Wulf- 
stan,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  sent 
out  by  him,  the  one  towards  the  north  pole,  and 
the  other  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  statement  of 
the  latter,  which  is  inserted  in  the  narrative  of 
Orosius  by  the  king,  and  is  his  own  compo- 
sition, is  very  interesting  : — 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Heathum 
to  Truso,  the  ship  being  all  the  time  under 
sail ;  that  Weonodland  was  on  the  right,  and 
Langaland,  and  Lseland,  and  Falster,  and  Sconeg, 
on  the  left,  all  which  lands  belong  to  Denmark. 
Burgenda-land  was  on  the  left,  which  has  a 
king  of  its  own. 

"  After  leaving  Burgenda-land,  the  islands 
of  Blecinga-eg,  and  Meore,  and  Eowland,  and 
Gotland,  were  on  the  left.  These  lands  belong 
to  Sweon.  Weonodland  was  all  the  way  on  the 
right  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisla.  This  river  is 
very  large,  and  near  it  lie  Wit] and  and  Weonod- 

*  Darrington's  Orosius,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
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land,  tile  former  of  winch  belongs  to  the  Estum. 
The  Wisla  does  not  flow  through  Weonodland 
but  through  East-mere,  a  lake  which  is  at  least 
fifteen  miles  broad. 

"  £?  '"  *"" 

"  Then  runs  the  Ilfing  from  the  eastward 
into  the  East-mere,  on  the  banks  of  which 
stands  Truso,  and  the  Ilfing  flows  from  East- 
land  into  the  East-mere,  and  the  Wisla  from 
Weonodland  to  the  south.  The  Ilfing  having 
joined  the  Wisla  takes  its  name,  and  runs  to 
the  west  of  East-mere,  and  then  northward  into 
the  sea,  when  it  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisla. 

"  East-land  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  and 
there  are  in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town 
is  a  king  ;  there  is  also  a  great  quantity  of 
honey  and  fish.  The  king  and  the  richest  men 
drink  mares'  milk,  whilst  the  poor  and  the 
slaves  use  mead.  They  have  many  contests 
among  themselves.  There  is  no  ale  brewed 
among  the  Estum,  but  there  is  mead  enough. 

"  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Estum, 
that  when  any  one  dies,  the  dead  body  re- 
mains unburned  for  a  month  or  two,  with  the 
relations  and  friends.  The  bodies  of  kings  and 
nobles  (according  to  their  respective  wealth) 
lie  for  half-a-year  before  they  are  consumed, 
and  the  corpse  remains  above  ground  in  the 
house.  During  this  time,  they  indulge  in 
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sports  and  revellings  until  the  day  when  the 
body  is  burned.  Then  when  the  body  is  carried 
to  the  funeral  pile,  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  remains  after  all  their  sports 
and  revellings,  is  divided  into  five  or  six  heaps, 
sometimes  into  more,  according  to  what  he 
happens  to  be  worth.  These  heaps  are  laid  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  the  largest 
heap  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  town, 
and  so  gradually  the  smaller  heaps  at  lesser 
intervals  till  all  the  wealth  is  divided,  so  that 
the  least  heap  shall  be  nearest  the  town  where 
the  corpse  lies. 

"  Then  all  those  are  summoned  who  have  the 
fleetest  horses  in  the  country,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  heaps, 
and  they  all  strive  for  the  substance  of  the 
deceased ;  he  who  has  the  swiftest  horse  ob- 
tains the  most  distant  and  largest  heap,  and  so 
the  others  in  proportion,  till  the  last  is  taken 
away.  He  obtains  the  least  heap  who  takes 
that  which  is  nearest  the  town,  and  then  every 
one  rides  away  with  his  share  and  keeps  the 
whole  of  it.  On  account  of  this  custom,  swift 
horses  are  excessively  dear, 

"  When  the  wealth  has  been  thus  exhausted, 
then  they  carry  the  corpse  from  the  house  to 
burn  it,  together  with  the  weapons  and  gar- 
ments that  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Most 
frequently  all  his  wealth  is  spent  during  the 
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long  continuance  of  the  body  in  the  house 
before  it  is  burned ;  what,  however,  remains 
they  lay  in  heaps  in  the  road,  and  strangers 
contend  for  it  and  take  it. 

"  This  is  the  custom  with  the  Estum,  that  the 
bodies  of  all  the  inhabitants  shall  be  burned ;  and 
if  any  one  find  a  single  bone  unburned,  it  is  a 
cause  of  anger  to  him.  These  people  also  have 
the  means  of  producing  very  severe  cold,  so 
that  a  dead  body  may  remain  long  above  the 
ground  and  not  be  corrupt ;  and  they  make 
such  cold  among  them,  that  if  any  one  sets  two 
vessels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  so  contrive  that 
they  shall  be  frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it 
winter."* 

Another  book  which  was  translated  or  rather 
paraphrased  by  Alfred,  was  "  Boethius  on  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy."  Boethius  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  minister 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  for  a  time 
high  in  favour  with  that  monarch.  After- 
wards, for  some  political  crime,  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  ultimately  put  to  death. 
Whilst  in  prison  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  furnish  consolation 
to  himself,  and  all  who,  like  him,  had  experi- 
enced the  instability  of  human  things.  He 
imagines  that  Philosophy  visits  him  in  his 
dungeon,  and  thereupon  ensues  a  discussion 

*  Darring^on's  Orosius,  b.  i.  c.  i. 
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upon  the  vanity  of  earthly  glory,  and  its  inade- 
quacy to  produce  happiness.  This  may  be 
called  the  general  subject  of  the  book,  though, 
of  course,  it  treats  of  many  other  topics,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  it.  The  vanity  of 
the  pursuit  of  fame  ;  the  condition  of  the  favour- 
ites of  princes ;  the  natural  equality  of  mankind ; 
Divine  predestination  and  human  liberty  ;  God 
and  eternity — such  are  some  of  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed  in  this  book.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  such  a  work  should  have  bsen  a 
favourite  with  Alfred  ;  especially  when  we  re- 
member the  troubles  which  beclouded  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  His  version  of  Boe- 
thius  is  peculiarly  valuable,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
introduced  a  great  deal  of  additional  matter, 
and  in  many  places  has  so  enlarged  upon  his 
""author,  that  the  work  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
regarded  as  an  original  one.  Indeed,  in 
"  every  part  of  it  are  found  turns  of  thought 
and  expression,  highly  illustrative  of  the 
king's  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  cha- 


The  following  passage,  on  "  The  Vanity  of 
the  Pursuit  of  Fame,"  is  amongst  those  most 
remarkable  for  originality : — 

"  Whoever  desires  to  have  vain  fame  and 
useless  glory,  let  him  behold  on  the  four  sides 
of  him  how  spacious  the  expanse  of  heaven  is, 
and  how  narrow  the  space  of  the  earth  is, 
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though  it  seem  large  to  us.  Then  may  it 
shame  him  of  the  spreading  of  his  fame,  be- 
cause he  cannot  even  spread  it  over  the  narrow 
earth  alone.  O  ye  proud,  why  are  ye  desirous 
to  sustain  with  your  necks  this  fatal  yoke  ?  or 
why  are  ye  in  such  vain  labour  because  ye 
would  spread  your  fame  over  so  many  nations  ? 
Though  it  even  happen  that  the  furthest  nations 
exalt  your  name,  and  praise  you  in  many  a 
language  ;  and  though  any  one  with  great  no- 
bleness add  to  his  birth,  and  flourish  in  all 
riches  and  in  all  honours,  death,  nevertheless, 
cares  not  for  things  of  this  sort,  but  he  despises 
nobility,  and  devours  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike,  and  thus  levels  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
What  are  now  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  and 
wise  goldsmith,  Weland?  I  have  therefore 
said  the  wise ;  because,  to  the  skilful,  his 
skill  can  never  be  lost,  nor,  indeed,  can  any 
man  more  easily  take  it  from  him  than  he  can 
move  the  sun  from  her  place.*  Where  are  now 
the  bones  of  Weland?  or  who  knows  now 
where  they  were  ?  Or  where  is  now  the  illus- 
trious and  patriotic  consul  of  the  Romans,  who 
was  called  Brutus — by  another  name,  Cassius  ? 
or  the  wise  and  inflexible  Cato,  who  was  also  a 
Roman  consul?  He  was  evidently  a  philo- 
sopher. Were  not  these  long  ago  departed? 
and  no  one  knows  where  they  now  are.  What 

*  In  all  the  ancient  northern  languages  of  Europe  the  gender 
of  the  sun  is  feminine,  and  that  of  the  moon  masculine. — See 
"Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,"  vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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of  them  is  now  remaining,  except  the  small 
fame,  and  the  name  written  with  a  few  letters  ? 
And  it  is  yet  worse,  that  we  know  of  many 
illustrious  and  memorable  men  departed,  of 
whom  very  few  persons  have  ever  heard.  But 
many  lie  dead,  entirely  forgotten,  so  that  fame 
does  not  even  make  them  known.  Though  ye 
now  think .  and  desire  that  ye  may  live  long 
here  in  this  world,  what  is  to  you  then  the 
better  ?  Does  not  death  come,  though  he  come 
late,  and  take  you  away  from  this  world  ?  And 
what  then  does  glory  profit  you,  at  least  those 
whom  the  second  death  seizes,  and  for  ever 
binds?"* 

The  following  passages  are  extracts  from  a 
paraphrase  of  an  address  to  the  Deity.  We 
cannot  read  it  without  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
devotion  that  breathes  throughout  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  mark  most  painfully  the  absence  of 
that  clear  knowledge  of  the  way  of  access  to  the 
Father,  which  has  been  procured  for  sinners 
through  the  blood  of  the  crucified  "Redeemer. 

"  0  Lord,  how  great  and  how  wonderful 
thou  art !  Thou  who  hast  wonderfully  created 
and  dost  wisely  govern  all  thy  creatures,  visible 
and  also  invisible  !  Thou  who  times,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  middle-earth  to  the  end,  settest 
in  order,  so  that  they  both  depart  and  return  ! 
Thou,  who  stirrest  all  moving  creatures  accord- 

*  Cardale's  Boetliius,  chap.  xix.  p.  107. 
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ing  to  thy  will,  but  remainest  thyself  ever  still 
and  unchangeable,  for  none  is  mightier  than 
thou — none  like  thee  !  No  necessity  taught 
thee  to  make  that  which  thou  hast  made  !  Of 
thine  own  will,  and  by  thine  own  power,  thou 
madest  all  things,  though  thou  didst  need  none 
of  them. 

"  Truly  wonderful  is  the  nature  of  thy  good- 
ness, for  it  is  all  one,  thou  and  thy  goodness  ! 
Good  is  not  come  to  thee  from  without,  but  it  is 
thine  own  ;  but  all  good  that  we  have  in  this 
world  is  come  to  us  from  without,  that  is,  from 
thee.  Thou  hast  no  envy  to  anything,  be- 
cause no  one  is  more  skilful  than  thou,  nor 
any  one  like  thee ;  for  thou,  by  thy  sole 
counsel,  hast  designed  and  executed  all  good. 
No  man  set  thee  an  example,  for  no  one  was 
before  thee,  who  anything  or  nothing  might 
make.  But  thou  hast  made  all  things  very 
good  and  very  fair,  and  thou  thyself  art  the 
highest  good,  and  the  fairest. 

******* 

"  So  hast  thou  created  the  soul,  that  she 
should  always  turn  upon  herself,  as  all  this  sky 
turns,  or  as  a  wheel  turns  round ;  inquiring 
about  her  Maker,  or  about  herself,  or  about 
these  earthly  things.  When,  therefore,  she  in- 
quires about  her  Maker,  then  is  she  above 
herself;  when  she  inquires  abqut  herself,  then 
is  she  ivithin  herself;  and  she  is  beneath  herself 
when  she  loves  these  earthly  things,  and  ad- 
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mires  them.  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  to 
souls  a  dwelling  in  the  heavens,  and  wilt  there 
bestow  upon  them  worthy  gifts,  to  every  one 
according  to  its  desert ;  and  thou  wilt  cause 
them  to  shine  very  bright,  and  yet  with  varied 
brightness — some  brighter,  some  less  bright — 
even  as  the  stars,  every  one  according  to  its 
desert.  Thou,  O  Lord,  bringest  together  the 
heavenly  souls  and  the  earthly  bodies,  and 
unitest  them  in  this,  world.  As  they  came 
hither  from  thee,  so  shall  they  go  hence  to 
thee.  Thou  hast  filled  this  earth  with  various 
kinds  of  animals,  and  afterwards  sown  it  with 
various  seed  of  trees  and  plants.  Grant  now, 
O  Lord,  to  our  minds,  that  they  may  ascend  to 
thee,  through  these  difficulties  of  this  world, 
and  from  these  occupations  come  to  thee  ;  and 
that,  with  the  opened  eyes  of  our  mind,  we 
may  behold  the  Supreme  Fountain  of  all  goods. 
THOU  ART  THIS  !  Grant  us,  then,  sound  eyes  of 
our  mind,  that  we  may  fix  them  on  thee,  and 
dispel  the  mist  that  now  hangs  before  the  eyes 
of  our  mind,  and  illuminate  the  eyes  with  thy 
light ;  for  thou  art  the  brightness  of  the  true 
light,  and  thou  art  the  soft  rest  of  the  just, 
and  thou  wilt  cause  them  to  behold  thee. 
Thou  art  of  all  things  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  Unwearied,  thou  supportest  all  things. 
Thou  art  alike  the  Way,  the  Guide,  and  the 
Place  whither  .the  way  leads  us.  All  men  tend 
to  thee."  * 

*  Cardale's  Boethius,  cnap.  xxxiii.  sec.  4. 
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We  add  one  more  extract  from  Alfred's 
version  of  Boethius.  It  contains  his  reflections 
on  the  eternity  of  God,  and  is  too  striking  to 
be  omitted : — 

"  We  ought  with  all  our  power  to  inquire 
concerning  God,  that  we  may  know  what  he  is. 
Though  it  may  not  be  our  ability  to  know 
what  he  is,  yet  according  to  the  measure  of 
that  imderstandiug  which  he  gives  us,  we 
should  endeavour  after  it ;  for  man  must  know 
everything  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
understanding,  since  we  are  not  able  to  know 
everything  such  as  it  is. 

"  Every  creature,  however,  whether  rational 
or  irrational,  testifies  this,  that  God  is  eternal. 
For  never  would  so  many  creatures,  and  so 
great,  and  so  fair,  submit  themselves  to  an 
inferior  being,  and  to  inferior  power,  than 
they  all  are,  nor  indeed  to  equally  great. 

"  Then  said  I,  <  What  is  Eternity  ?' 

"  Then  said  he,  *  Thou  askest  me  about  a 
great  thing,  and  difficult  to  understand.  If 
thou  wouldest  understand  it,  thou  must  first 
have  the  eyes  of  thy  mind  pure  and  clear.  I 
cannot  conceal  from  thee  anything  which  I 
know. 

"  '  Knowest  thou  that  there  are  three  things 
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in  this  middle  earth  ?  One  is  temporal,  which 
has  both  beginning  and  end  ;  and  I  neverthe- 
less know  nothing  of  that  which  is  temporary, 
neither  its  beginning  nor  its  end.  Another 
thing  is  eternal,  and  has  beginning  but  hath  no 
end.  I  know  when  it  begins,  and  know  that  it 
will  never  end  ;  namely,  angels  and  the  souls  of 
men.  The  third  thing  is  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  that  is,  GOD.  Between  the 
three  is  very  great  dissimilarity.  If  we  should 
inquire  into  the  whole  of  it,  then  we  should 
come  late  or  never  to  the  end  of  this  book. 
But  one  thing  thou  must  necessarily  first  know, 
why  God  is  called  the  highest  Eternity.' 

"  Then  said  I,  <  Why  ?' 

"  Then  said  he,  l  Because  we  know  very 
little  of  that  which  was  before  us  except  by 
memory,  and  by  asking,  and  yet  less  of  that 
which  will  be  after  us.  That  alone  is  properly 
present  to  us  which  exists  at  the  time  ;  but  to 
God  all  is  present,  both  that  which  was 
formerly,  and  what  now  is,  and  what  shall  be 
after  us  ;  it  is  all  present  to  him.  His  riches 
increase  not,  neither  do  they  diminish.  He 
never  recollects  anything,  because  he  never 
forgets  anything.  He  neither  seeks  nor  in- 
quires after  anything,  because  he  knows  it  all. 
He  searches  for  nothing,  because  he  has  lost 
nothing.  He  pursues  no  creature,  because 
none  can  fly  from  him.  He  fears  nothing, 
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because  he  has  none  more  powerful,  nor 
indeed  any  like  him.  Always  is  he  giving, 
yet  his  store  never  grows  less.  Always  is  he 
almighty,  because  he  always  wills  good,  and 
never  any  evil.  To  him  there  is  no  need  of 
anything.  He  sees  at  all  times ;  he  never 
sleeps.  Always  is  he  equally  gracious.  Al- 
ways is  he  eternal,  for  the  time  never  was 
when  he  was  not,  nor  ever  will  be.  Always 
is  he  free  ;  he  is  compelled  to  no  work.  By 
his  Divine  power  he  is  everywhere  present. 
His  greatness  no  man  can  measure  ;  yet  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  bodily,  but  spiritually, 
even  as  wisdom  is,  and  righteousness  ;  for  he 
is  wisdom,  he  is  holiness  himself. 

"  '  And  what  are  ye  then  proud  of  ?  or  why 
lift  ye  up  yourselves  against  so  high  power  ? 
for  ye  can  do  nothing  against  him.  For  the 
Eternal  and  the  Almighty  sits  on  the  throne  of 
His  power.  Thence  he  is  able  to  see  all,  and 
renders  to  every  one  with  justice,  according 
to  his  works.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in  vain  that 
we  have  hope  in  God  ;  for  he  changes  not  as 
we  do.  But  pray  ye  to  him  with  humility, 
for  he  is  very  bountiful,  and  very  merciful. 
Lift  up  your  hearts  to  him  with  your  hands, 
and  pray  for  that  which  is  right  and  needful 
for  you,  for  he  will  not  refuse  it  you.  Hate 
and  fly  from  evil  as  best  ye  may.  Love  virtues, 
and  follow  them.  Ye  have  great  need  that  ye 
always  do  well,  for  ye  always  do,  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  eternal  and  almighty  God,  all 
that  which  ye  do.  He  beholds  it  all,  and  he 
will  recompense  it  all.'  "  * 

Our  sketch  of  Alfred's  literary  efforts  would 
be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  give  one  specimen 
of  his  poetical  compositions.  It  will  afford  our 
readers,  moreover,  some  little  idea  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  which  was  most  peculiar  in  its 
style.  In  what  manner  or  by  what  laws  the 
verses  were  arranged,  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.  They  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  their  great  characteristic  was 
"  the  placing  a  few  words  in  short  lines  with  a 
kind  of  rhythmical  effect,"  and  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  ascertain,  there  were  "  no  artificial  rules 
of  prosody  to  be  observed."  We  know  from 
the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  abounded  in 
metaphor  and  periphrasis,  and  sometimes  in 
alliteration,  or  the  beginning  of  several  sylla- 
bles in  the  same  or  corresponding  verse  with 
the  same  letter.  What  we  now  call  "  rhyme" 
was  used  only  occasionally.  We  subjoin  a  brief 
extract  from  a  poetical  address  to  the  Divine 
Being,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Boethius.  The  original  is  also  given,  in 
Order  that  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  rhythm  and  alliteration  which  we  have 
described  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
poetry  of  our  ancestors.  The  Anglo- Saxon  is 
*  Cardale's  Boethius,  chap.  xlii. 
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printed  in  English  characters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  letters  j>  and  $,  each  of  which, 
though  still  distinct  in  sound,  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  compound  letter  "th"*  A  trans- 
lation, as  literal  as  possible,  is  added,  from 
which  may  be  seen  how  large  a  part  of  our 
present  language  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  : — 


JEala  )>u  scippend 
Scirra  tungla 
Hefones  and  eorj>an 
pu  on  heah-setle 
Ecum  ricsast 
And  )>u  ealne  hroe'Se 
Hefon  ymb-hwearfest 
And  Jmrh  Hne  halige  miht 

Tunglu  genedest 
poet  hi  be  to  heraft 
Swylce  seo  sunne 
Sweartra  nihta 
piostro  adwcesce'S 
purh  bine  meht 
Blacum  leohte 
Beorhte  steorran 
Mona  gemetgaS 
purh  Jnnra  meahta  sped 
Hwilum  eac  ba  surman 
Sines  bereafaft 
Beorhtan  leohtes 
ponne  hit  gebyrigan  maeg 
poet  swa  geneahsne 


O  thou  Creator  (Shaper) 
Of  the  bright  stars 
Of  heavens  and  earth  ! 
Thou  on  high  seat 
Ever  reignest ; 
And  thou  all  swiftly 
Heaven  round-turnest ; 
And    through    thy    holy 

might 

The  stars  compellest 
That  they  thee  obey ! 
Thus  the  sun 
Of  swarthy  night 
The  darkness  removes 
Through  thy  might ; 
With  black  light 
The  bright  stars 
The  moon  tempers, 
Through  thy  mighty  power 
Awhile  also  the  sun 
That  (moon)  bereaveth 
Of  its  bright  light, 
When  it  may  happen 
That  so  near 


*  The  one  \>  represented  the  soft  sound  as  we  have  it  in  the 
words  wreath,  rloth,  heath,  the  other  $  the  sound  as  it  is  in 
the  words  wreaMe,  breaf/te,  clothe 
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Nede  weorha'S. 

*  *          *         * 

Eala  hvvcet  on  eor}>an 

Ealla  gesceafta 

Hyra'S  binre  hcese 

Do'5  on  heofonum  swa  some 

Mode  and  moegne 

Butan  men  anum 
Se  wift  >inum  willan 
Wyrceft  oftost 
Wella  )>u  eca 
And  ]?u  almihtiga 
Eatra  gesceafta 
Sceppend  and  reccend 
Ara  >inum  ewrmum 
Eorban  tudre 
Monna  cynne 
purh  Hnra  mehta  sped, 

*  *         *         * 

Eala  min  Dryhten 
pu  J?e  ealle  ofersihst 
Worulde  gesceafta 
Wlit  nu  on  moncyn 
Mildum  eagum 
Nu  hi  on  monegum  her 
Worulde  ybum 
Wynnaft  and  swinca'S 
Earme  eor^-waran 
Ara  him  nu  ba.* 


He  necessarily  is. 

*  *         *         * 

Oh  !  how  on  earth 

All  creatures 

Obey  (hear)  thy  command, 

And  do  in  heaven  the  same 

With     mind    and     might 

(main ;) 
But  men  only 
Who  against  thy  will 
Struggle  (work)  oftenest. 
Hail !  thou  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty 
Of  all  creatures 
Maker  (Shaper)  and  Ruler 
Spare  thy  wretched 
Earth-born  children 
Man-kind 
Through  thy  mighty  power. 

*  *         *         * 

Oh  !  my  Lord  ! 
Thou  that  over-seest  all 
Worldly  creatures, 
Look  now  on  mankind 
With  mild  eyes, 
Now  they  here  in  many 
Worldly  waves 
Strive  and  toil, 
Miserable  earth-dwellers ! 
Spare  them  now. 


Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  famous  for  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Tradition  seems  to  have  pre- 
served many  of  them,  and  a  curious  poem, 
which  once  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  in 
England,  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  wise 

*  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boethius,  by  th 
Rev.  S.  Fox,  pp.  14—16. 
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sayings,  which  "  England's  darling,"  as  Alfred 
is  termed,  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  to  his 
Witena-gemote  at  Seaford,  in  Oxfordshire. 
This  poem  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  the 
uElfric  Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Kemble.  A 
few  brief  extracts  will  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
for  even  though  they  have  little  or  no  claim  to 
be  considered  productions  of  Alfred,  they  show 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
people.  The  following  occurs  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poem  : — 

Thus  quoth  Alfred :  like  as  grass  on  the  soil, 

Wit  without  wisdom  he  were  not  for  his  wealth 

is  but  little  worth ;  a  whit  the  wealthier, 

for  though  a  man  had  except  he  strange 

seventy  acres,  friends  provided  for  him- 
and  had  it  all  sown  self; 

with  red  gold,  for  what  is  gold  hut  a  stone 

and  the  gold  grew  except  a  wise  man  hath  it  ? 

A  little  further  on  (sec.  x.)  we  meet  with 
these  remarks  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  : — 

Thus  quoth  Alfred :  which  can  for  ever  uphold 

Many  a  man  expects  the  life. 

what  he  ought  not  to  ex-  No  man  knoweth  the  time 

pect,  when  he  must  depart  hence 

length  of  life.  nor  any  man  the  end 

But  that  deceit  shall  prove  when  he  from  hence  shall 

a  lie,  wend, 

for  when  he  best  trusts  in  God  alone  knoweth, 

his  life  The  Lord  of  judgment, 

then  shall  he  lose  his  own  when  we  our  lives 

life.  shall  relinquish. 
No  herb  is  grown  in  wood 

or  field 
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In  the  next  section,  we  have  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches  set  before  us  : — 


Thus  quoth  Alfred : 
Trust  not  toa  much 
upon  the  sea-flood ; 
if  thou  hast  many  treasures 
and  much  gold  and  silver 
it  shall  turn  to  nought, 
to  dust  it  shall  drive ; 


The  Lord  shall  live  for  ever! 
Many  a  one  for  his  gold 
hath  God's  anger; 
and  through  his  silver 
his  soul  casteth  away; 
better  were  it  for  him 
he  never  had  been  born ! 


In  a  subsequent  section,  (sec.  xxix.,)  we 
find  him  enlarging  upon  this  same  important 
subject : — 


Thus  quoth  Alfred : 

World's  wealth 

to  worms  shall  turn, 

and  all  kinds  of  treasure, 

shall  melt  to  nought, 

and  our  life, 

shall  little  last. 

For    though,    man,   thou 

shouldest  rule 
all  this  earth, 
and  all  the  wealth, 
that  in  it  dwelleth, 
thou  canst    not   lengthen 

thy  life, 
a  single  hour, 
but  thou  must  leave  it  all 
one  little  moment, 

Alfred's  counsel  to  his  son,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  rule  his  subjects,  contained 
in  sec.  xxx.,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted, 
and  with  this  we  will  close  our  extracts  : — 


and  all  thy  bliss 
to  bale  shall  turn, 
except  thou  work 
the  will  of  CHRIST. 
For  we  must  bethink  our- 
selves 

to  lead  our  lives, 
as  God  permitteth ; 
then  we  may  hope 
that  he  will  do  us  honour. 
For  so  said  Solomon 
the  wise  Solomon, 
Wise  is  he  that  doth  well 
while  he  is  in  the  world, 
ever  at  length  he  cometh 
when  he  will  find  it. 
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Thus  quoth  Alfred  : 
Son  of  mine  so  dear, 
sit  now  beside  me, 
and  I  will  tell  thee 
true  manners. 
Son  of  mine,  I  feel 
that  my  heart  falloweth, 
and  my  beauty  is  wan, 
and  my  heart  weak, 
my  days  are  nigh  done, 
and  we  must  depart  from 

one  another. 
I  shall  depart 
unto  this  other  world, 
and  thou  shalt  remain 
in  all  my  wealth. 
Son  of  mine,  I  bid  thee, 
thou  art  my  dear  child 
that  thou  be  to  thy  people 


a  father  and  a  lord  ; 

be  thou  a  father  to  the  child, 

and  a  friend  to  the  widow ; 

the  poor  man  do  thou  com- 
fort, 

and  the  weak  man  defend ; 

the  wrong  man  bring  to 
right 

with  all  thy  might ; 

and  guide  thee,  son,  by  law 

and  the  Lord  shall  love  thee, 

and  above  all  other 
.  thoughts 

remember  well  thy  God, 

and  pray  that  he  counsel 
thee 

in  all  thy  deeds  ; 

the  better  shall  He  aid  thee 

to  do  all  thv  will. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A.D.  893—901. 

Renewed  attacks  of  the  Danes— Hasting— Various  conflicts 
with  the  Northmen— Alfred's  conduct  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Hasting— Battles  at  sea  with  the  Danes— Termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  and  utter  defeat  of  the  Danes — Alfred's 
death — His  will — Conclusion. 


FIFTEEN  years  had  now  passed  away  since 
Alfred's  restoration  to  power.  That  long 
interval  of  peace  had  been  wisely  employed  by 
this  indefatigable  monarch  in  improving  the 
condition  of  his  people.  His  beneficial  pur- 
suits were,  however,  again  to  be  interrupted. 
Another  struggle,  even  greater  that  any  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  engaged,  was  at 
hand.  In  his  conflicts  with  the  Northmen 
hitherto,  he  has  had  to  contend  with  force 
rather  than  skill ;  but  now  he  has  for  his 
opponent  a  veteran,  well-disciplined  in  all  the 
art  of  war,  one  as  yet  known  only  for  his 
brilliant  success  against  all  who  ventured  to 
withstand  his  might. 

This  was  Hasting — one  celebrated  as  a  hero 
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by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  and  of  whom 
presently  we  shall  speak  more  particularly. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Danes,  he  led 
a  life  of  wandering  warfare,  continually  at- 
tacking one  or  other  of  the  Frankish  or  Ger- 
manic states.  Indeed,  in  the  year  879,  he  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by 
Gothrum  in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  throne 
of  Alfred.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation ;  Gothrum  remained  faithful  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Alfred,  and  Hasting,  after  wintering  at  Fulham, 
retired  with  his  followers  into  Flanders,  and 
remained  a  year  at  Ghent. 

The  value  of  the  naval  armament  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Alfred  caused  to  be  constructed, 
was  soon  evident.  In  the  year  882,  he  appears 
to  have  engaged  in  a  naval  conflict,  and  to 
have  captured  two  ships  from  the  enemy,  after 
slaying  all  the  crew.  The  captains  of  two 
other  ships  also,  with  all  their  companions, 
after  being  worn  out  with  a  long-sustained 
contest,  and  sorely  wounded,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  with  the  prayers  of  supplicants 
submitted  themselves  to  him."  * 

A.D.  883.  No  long  time  afterwards,  the  Danes 
once  more  attempted  the  subjection  of  Eng- 
land. A  large  body  of  Northmen  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Kent,  and  besieged  Rochester. 

*  Asser,  p.  36. 
F 
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"  They  suddenly  built,"  says  Asser,  "  a  strong 
castle  against  its  gate,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  storm  that  city,  because  the  citizens 
defended  themselves  most  manfully  until  king 
Alfred  with  a  numerous  army  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  then  on  the  king's  sudden 
appearance,  the  pagans  leaving  their  fort,  and 
all  their  horses,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  France,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  captains,  hastily  fled  to  their  ships,  and 
the  Saxons  immediately  seized  the  captains  and 
the  horses.  The  pagans,  thus  compelled  by 
extreme  necessity,  returned  the  same  summer 
to  France."  * 

After  thus  conquering  the  enemy  in  Kent, 
Alfred,  in  the  same  year,  was  compelled  to 
direct  his  course  to  East-Anglia,  where  new 
bands  of  Danes  had  arrived.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Stour,  he  fell  in  with  thirteen  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  attacked  them.  He  cap- 
tured them  all  with  their  booty,  the  crews  of 
them  fighting  fiercely  till  every  one  perished. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Danes  rallying 
all  their  forces,  and  being  joined,  as  it  appears, 
by  Gothrum  and  his  followers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  previous  good  faith,  attacked  the  fleet 
of  Alfred  as  it  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour, 
and  obtained  a  victory. 

Iv  was,    however,    in    the    year   893   that 

*  Asser,  p.  36 
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Alfred  was  threatened  with  the  most  formid- 
able invasion.  Hasting,  whose  arrival  in  Eng- 
land has  been  already  noticed,  was  actively 
engaged,  during  the  thirteen  intervening  years, 
in  furious  assaults  upon  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Germany.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
was  uniformly  successful,  for  in  891  his  fol- 
lowers were  defeated  by  Arnolf,  king  of  Ger- 
many, in  a  battle  on  the  Dyle,  near  Louvain. 
The  Chronicles  of  the  time,  however,  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  depredations  of  the  North- 
men, the  dreaded  foe  not  only  of  the  Saxons, 
but  of  many  of  the  continental  nations. 

In  the  year  893,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
famine  in  the  north  of  France,  or,  as  some  say 
a  defeat  by  the  imperial  forces,  Hasting  pro- 
ceeded from  Louvain  to  Boulogne,  and  there 
constructing  a  large  fleet,  determined  once 
more  to  invade  England.  The  death  of  Go- 
thrum,  which  happened  three  years  before,  had 
at  all  events  removed  one  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ambitious  projects.  Most  probably, 
as  Turner  suggests,  "weary  of  a  life  of  wander- 
ing warfare,  he  now  hoped  to  extort  an  English 
kingdom,  or  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Danes,  as  no  chieftain  of  the  Northmen  was  then 
surviving  of  equal  celebrity  with  himself."* 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  accordingly, 
under  the  command  of  a  king,  (as  the  Chroni- 
*  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  b.  i.  c.  xi. 
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cles  term  their  leader,)  left  Boulogne,  and  landed 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Kent,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lymene,*  in  Kent.  They  towed  their 
vessels  up  this  river  for  about  four  miles,  and 
there  destroyed  a  fortress,  which  the  peasants 
of  that  parts  of  the  country  were  constructing, 
and  which  for  a  while  they  gallantly  defended. 
They  afterwards  took  possession  of  Apuldre, 
(Appledore,)  on  the  Rother  f  in  Sussex,  and 
ravaged  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 
Soon  after  the  remainder  of  their  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Hasting  himself,  arrived  in 
eighty  ships,  and,  directing  their  course  more 
to  the  north,  entered  the  Swale,  and  landed  at 
Middletun,  (Milton,)  near  Sittingbourne.  There 
he  fortified  himself  in  an  entrenchment,  the 
remains  of  which  were  visible  for  many  years. 

Hasting  had  thus  secured  for  himself  an 
advantageous  position.  The  two  Danish  armies 
were  but  twenty  miles  asunder,  and  hence 
could  easily  support  each  other  ;  their  coun- 
trymen in  Essex  were  their  safeguard  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  they  wrere  protected  by 
the  sea.  Alfred  was  not  insensible  of  the 
danger  which  now  threatened  him,  and  at  once 
brought  the  resources  of  his  great  mind  to  aid 


*  Lymine-muthan.    Sax.  Chron.  p.  91. 

t  Formerly  there  was  a  river  and  a  spacious  harbour  of  this 
name,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of  inundations,  neither 
exist.  This  spot,  described  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as 
Andresdeswald,  or  the  wood  (or  weald)  of  Anderida,  is  now 
called  Romney  Marsh.  Lingard's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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him  against  so  formidable  an  opponent  as 
Hasting.  His  first  attempt  was  to  renew  the 
treaty  with  the  Danes  in  East-Anglia  and 
Northumbria,  which  had  become  void  upon  the 
death  of  Gothrum.  But  though  they  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  to  its  observance,  and  went 
so  far  as  even  to  give  hostages  as  tokens  of  their 
sincerity,  Alfred  soon  found  that  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  their  promises,  inasmuch 
as  these  Danes  scrupled  not  to  join  the  new 
invaders  in  ravaging  the  country.  Alfred  at 
once  acted  with  decision.  As  soon  as  he  had 
collected  his  forces,  he  took  up  a  strong  position 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Danes.  So 
judiciously  did  he  place  his  army,  that  he  was 
able  to  wratch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
whilst  protected  himself  by  the  forest  on  the 
one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  could 
easily  attack  the  Northmen  if  any  of  them  ven- 
tured out  into  the  open  country.  By  this 
movement,  Alfred  completely  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  two  bodies  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  vigilance  of  his  troops  forced  them  to 
remain  in  inactivity.  Indeed,  if  they  endea- 
voured to  commit  ravages  in  parts  where 
Alfred's  army  was  not  present,  they  were 
attacked  by  bands  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
or  by  parties  of  troops  detached  from  the  main 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  plunder  of 
the  Danes. 

Hasting  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  situa- 
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tion.  If  he  ventured  to  advance  against  Alfred, 
he  incurred  a  great  risk  of  defeat,  as  the  king's 
position  was  so  strong,  and  he  was  not  able  even 
to  shift  his  quarters  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  Saxons.  The  plan,  moreover,  adopted  by 
Alfred  of  calling  out  into  active  service  only 
one  half  of  his  army,  and  allowing  the  other 
meanwhile  to  enjoy  their  peaceful  occupations 
— thus  constantly  from  time  to  time  relieving 
his  subjects  from  the  toil  of  the  campaign — 
enabled  him  patiently  to  retain  his  ground. 
Worn  out  by  this  harassing  mode  of  defence,  so 
utterly  different  from  the  disorderly  mode  of 
warfare  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
Hasting  sued  for  peace.  We  wonder  that 
Alfred,  who  had  already  had  so  many  warnings 
of  the  little  confidence  which  could  be  placed  in 
the  Danes,  should  have  been  deceived  by  his 
proposals.  Hasting  engaged  on  oath,  and  for  a 
stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  leave  the  territories 
of  Alfred,  and  not  only  gave  hostages,  but,  as 
an  additional  proof  of  his  sincerity,  sent  his  two 
sons  to  be  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  to  his  ships,  as 
though  in  real  earnest  about  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises. But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
thus  acting  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  the 
main  army  of  the  Danes  left  their  encampments, 
and  passing  through  the  forest  of  Andreds- 
wald,  began  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Wessex.  Such  was  their  celerity,  that 
before  Alfred  could  reach  them  with  his  forces 
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they  were  successful  in  obtaining  considerable 
booty.  They  were,  however,  soon  overtaken 
by  the  king  and  his  son  Edward.  A  contest 
took  place  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  in  which  the 
Saxons  were  completely  successful.  A  great 
part  of  the  booty  which  the  Danes  had  taken 
by  their  treacherous  conduct,  as  well  as  all 
their  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alfred.  Of 
those  who  fled,  many  perished  as  they  attempted 
to  ford  the  Thames.  The  Danish  leader,  or 
king,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  his  inability  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  flight  caused  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  their  army  to  take  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  Mersey,*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne.  Thither 
Alfred  followed  them  and  besieged  them,  but 
the  defences  of  the  place  were  too  strong  to 
permit  him  soon  to  reduce  it.  "  The  royal 
army,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  blockaded 
them  all  the  while  they  had  provisions  ;  but 
they  had  their  time  of  service  appointed  them, 
and  food  had  been  given  them  in  proportion." 
Alfred,  therefore,  soon  collected  reinforcements 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  siege.  At 
last,  the  Danes  made  proposals  of  peace,  and 
Alfred  permitted  them  to  leave  his  dominions 
upon  conditions  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
before  made  with  Hasting. 

This  island  is  called  by  Ethelward,  Thorney,  and  Lingard 
conceives  it  to  have  been  formed  by  the  river  Colne,  which 
enters  the  Thames  near  Staines. 
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Meanwhile  other  dangers  threatened  Alfred. 
True  to  their  national  character  for  treachery, 
the  Danes,  who  now  for  some  years  had  dwelt 
in  East-Anglia  and  Northumbria,  soon  began 
to  make  some  attempts  in  favour  of  their 
invading  countrymen.  Despite  of  their  many 
promises  of  fidelity,  and  caring  nothing  for  their 
oaths  or  hostages,  these  faithless  vassals  had 
equipped  two  fleets,  and  were  now  attacking 
parts  of  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Wessex. 
"With  one  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  they  were 
besieging  Exeter  ;  with  another,  of  forty  ships, 
they  were  ravaging  the  northern  coast  of  Devon, 
where  they  attacked  a  strong  fortress.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  Alfred  at  the  same  time  had 
another  proof  given  him  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
barbarians,  and  how  inaccessible  was  a  sea-king 
to  the  feelings  of  generosity.  Even  Hasting  is 
now  revealed  to  him  as  a  traitor.  He  had, 
indeed,  according  to  his  promise,  quitted  Milton, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
cross  the  Thames,  and  establish  himself  at 
Benfleet  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  where  he  had 
been  joined  by  his  fleet  from  Appledore. 

Alfred  was  prompt  in  his  measures.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  his  main  army  to  Exeter,  and  was 
successful  in  driving  the  besiegers  to  their  ships. 
His  son  Edward,  assisted  by  the  ealdornian. 
Ethered,  advanced  with  a  strong  detachment 
to  Beamfleot,  (Benfleet,)  whence,  as  from  a  place 
of  safety,  Hasting  had  now  for  some  little  time 
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been  ravaging  the  surrounding  country.  During 
his  absence  on  one  of  these  excursions,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  attacked  and  destroyed  his 
fortress,  took  whatever  was  within  it,  whether 
money,  women,  or  children,  and  brought  them 
all  to  London.  Of  their  ships  they  broke  up  some, 
and  burned  others;  of  the  rest  they  brought 
some  to  London,  and  some  to  Rochester.  The 
wife  of  Hasting  and  his  two  children  were 
brought  to  the  king.*  With  n  rmblp 
and  contrary  Jo  the  _adyice_  of  his 
restored  them  to  Hasting,  an3~evefTTent  them 
back  to  him  loaded  with  presents.  The  Danish 
leader  now  promised  to  leave  the  territories  of 
Alfred  for  ever.  How  far  he  performed  his 
promise  we  are  not  able  to  tell,  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  this  time  he  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Saxon  annalists. 

But  even  though  Hasting  may  have  left  the 
country,  he  bequeathed  his  restless  and  unsub- 
dued spirit  to  his  countrymen  who  remained. 
Concentrating  their  forces  at  Sceoburh,  (Sho- 
bury,)  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  they  were  joined 
by  many  of  their  kinsmen  from  East-Anglia 
and  Northumbria.  Leaving  only  a  sufficient 
garrison  to  defend  their  stronghold,  they  soon 
left  their  encampments,  proceeded  along  the 
Thames,  and,  crossing  the  country  to  the 

*  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "  that  Alfred  spared  the  chil- 
dren of  Hasting  because  one  of  them  was  his  own,  and  the 
other  Ethered's  godson."— Chron.  Sax.  p.  94. 
F  2 
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Severn,  ravaged  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
At  Butting-ton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  they 
were  met  and  surrounded  by  the  ealdorman 
Ethered,  assisted  by  JEthelm  and  Ethelnoth, 
with  many  thanes  who  brought  their  forces 
from  all  quarters.  Here,  for  several  weeks, 
they  sustained  a  blockade,  till,  reduced  by  want 
of  food  to  the  necessity  of  even  devouring  their 
horses,  in  despair  they  rushed  upon  the  Saxons. 
A  fearful  conflict  ensued,  in  which  several 
royal  thanes  perished.  The  Northmen  were, 
however,  finally  repulsed,  many  thousands  were 
either  drowned  or  slain,  and  a  remnant  only 
effected  their  escape,  and  reached  once  more 
their  fortress  at  Shobury. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  their  un- 
tiring bands  were  again  in  motion.  Taught  like 
their  sea-kings  to  allow  of  no  alternative  but  con- 
quest or  death,  their  unquelled  spirits  waited  but 
for  fresh  reinforcements  in  order  to  make  fresh 
attempts  against  the  king  of  Wessex.  These 
speedily  arrived  from  various  quarters,  and  then 
leaving  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
property  to  be  protected  by  the  men  of  East- 
Anglia,  they  burst  forth  from  their  encamp- 
ments, and  marching  with  great  rapidity 
through  Mercia,  came  at  last  to  Chester,  of 
which  they  took  possession.  Alfred  was  at 
that  time  with  his  fleet  in  the  channel,  and 
was  not  able  to  overtake  the  Danes  before 
they  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  city.  He 
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soon  hastened  with  his  forces  to  the  Wirall,* 
and  then  surrounding  the  place  in  which  the 
enemy  had  stationed  themselves,  destroyed  all 
the  corn  and  drove  away  all  the  cattle  in 
the  neighbourhood.  All  those  of  the  Danes 
who  ventured  without  the  wall  and  were  taken 
by  the  Saxons  were  at  once  put  to  the 
sword. 

Forced  by  want  of  necessary  provisions  to 
abandon  Chester,  the  Danes  advanced  into 
North  Wales,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  After  satisfying 
their  present  necessities,  they  suddenly  re- 
turned by  a  circuitous  route  through  North- 
umbria  and  East-Anglia  to  their  former  station 
at  Mersey.  Before  the  winter,  however,  they 
again  ^shifted  their  quarters  ;  they  sailed  up 
the  river  Lea,  and,  selecting  a  strong  position 
about  twenty  miles  from  London,  established 
themselves  in  it  for  the  winter. 

In  the  following  summer,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, harassed  no  doubt  by  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  made  several  attempts  to 
storm  their  encampment,  but  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  slaughter,  no  less  than  four 
of  the  king's  thanes  having  fallen.  About 

*  "  From  the  city  (Chester)  there  runneth  out  a  chersonese 
into  the  sea,  inclosed  on  one  side  with  the  estuary  Dee,  on  the 
other  with  the  river  Mersey ;  we  call  it  Wirall."-- Camden,  as 
quoted  by  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  592. 
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harvest-time  Alfred  himself  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lea,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
protecting  the  labourers  who  were  reaping  the 
corn.  As  he  was  riding  one  day  along  the 
shore,  he  espied  a  spot  in  which,  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  stream  and  placing  obstruc- 
tions in  its  bed,  he  could  prevent  the  Danish 
ships  from  coming  out.  He  soon  carried  his  plan 
into  operation,  and  erected  two  forts  on  either 
side  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  work. 
The  Danes  at  once  perceived  their  perilous 
position  ;  by  night  they  abandoned  their  en- 
campment, and  proceeding  with  great  rapidity, 
again  crossed  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  at 
length  reached  Cwatbricge  (Quatbridge)  on 
the  Severn,  where  they  fortified  themselves 
in  strong  entrenchments.  Here  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  without  molestation  for 
the  winter.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  citi- 
zens of  London  seized  the  ships  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind  them  on  the  Lea. 
Such  of  them  as  they  were  able  to  bring  to 
London  they  conveyed  thither  ;  the  rest  were 
at  once  destroyed. 

A.D.  897.  The  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was 
well-nigh  broken  by  the  genius  of  their  success- 
ful and  dreaded  rival.  The  effect  of  their 
repeated  defeats  was  soon  evident.  Even  their 
leaders  could  not  agree  among  themselves.  The 
influence  of  such  dissension  was  soon  felt  by 
their  followers,  many  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing 
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spring,  separated  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  sought  settlements  amongst  the 
Northumbrians  or  East-Anglians.  The  rest 
took  to  their  ships,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

But  whilst  there  remained  even  a  section  of 
the  Danish  army  in  England,  Alfred  could  not 
hope  for  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Small  bodies  of  the  Northmen  still  hovered 
about  the  coast,  and  continued  to  commit  ra- 
vages on  the  inhabitants.  Alfred  determined  at 
once  to  repel  them  at  any  cost.  "  Then,"  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  king  Alfred  had  large 
ships  built  against  the  Danish  ships.  They 
were  well-nigh  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
enemy  ;  some  of  them  had  sixty  oars,  some 
more.  They  were  not  only  swifter,  but  higher, 
and  more  steady,  than  the  others.  They  were 
neither  like  Frisian  nor  Danish  ships  in  shape, 
but  were  so  constructed,  as,  in  Alfred's  judg- 
ment, to  be  more  useful  than  either."  * 

The  value  of  this  armament  was  soon  appa- 
rent. A  force  of  six  Danish  vessels,  which  had 
been  ravaging  the  coast  between  Devonshire 
and  Hampshire,  was  observed  entering  the 
straits  which  separate  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  main  land.  A  squadron  of  nine  Saxon 
ships  was  at  once  sent  out  against  them.  They 
were  met  by  three  only  of  the  vessels  of  the 
*  Chron,  Sax.  p.  98. 
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Northmen  ;  the  other  three  having  been  drawn 
upon  the  beach,  whilst  their  crews  disembarked, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  ravage  the  country.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken,  whilst  the  third  escaped,  only 
with  five  men,  to  a  port  in  East-Anglia.  The 
Danes,  who  had  been  upon  the  marauding  expe- 
dition, returned  just  as  the  engagement  was 
completed.  An  accident,  which  at  this  moment 
happened  to  the  Saxons,  encouraged  them  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  their  comrades.  The  unexpected  ebbing  of 
the  tide  caused  the  Saxon  ships  to  run  aground, 
and  three  of  them  were  stranded  near  to  the 
enemy.  Against  these,  therefore,  the  Danes 
directed  a  furious  attack  ;  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  of  Alfred's  men,  including  Lucumon  the 
king's  ge-refa,  and  Ethelferth  his  ge-neat,  or 
herdsman,  together  with  three  Frisian  chiefs, 
perished.  The  loss  of  the  Danes  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  battle  was  inde- 
cisive, but  the  Danes  were  enabled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tide  releasing  their  ships,  to  set 
sail  into  the  ocean.  Only  one  of  the  three, 
however,  ultimately  escaped  ;  for  the  other  two, 
in  consequence  of  their  injured  condition,  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  the 
crews,  having  been  conducted  to  Winchester, 
were  at  the  king's  command  put  to  death  as 
pirates.  The  same  year  twenty  more  of  their 
ships  were  taken,  and  the  men  condemned  to  a 
like  punishment. 
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Thus  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  the 
valour  and  genius  of  Alfred,  guided  no  doubt 
by  a  superintending  Providence,  a  series  of  the 
most  formidable  attempts  that  ever  threatened 
the  peace  or  the  existence  of  any 


For  the  rest  of  his  reign  he  enjoyed  tranquillity. 
It  was  far  too  brief  a  period  to  allow  this  pa- 
triotic monarch  to  do  more  than  repair  the 
damage  that  had  been  done  to  his  kingdom  by 
these  fearful  contests,  aggravated  as  they  had 
been  by  a  grievous  pestilence,  which  for  three 
years  had  filled  the  nation  with  death,  and  car- 
off  many  of  the  nobles  as  its  victims.  He 
had,  however,  already  laid  the  foundations  wide 
and  deep,  and  then  leit  to  others  the  work  7>F 
raising  upon  it  that  beautiful  superstructure, 
wjaichjew__£an  even  now  regard  without  feelings 
oFltdmlration.  He  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
October,  X]7.  900,  or  901,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester,  in  the  abbey  which  he  had 
founded  there.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons 
and  three  daughters  ;  the  former  were,  Edward, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  Ethel- 
weard,  upon  whom  his  father  had  bestowed  a 
learned  education,  and  whose  sons  fell  after- 
wards at  the  battle  of  Brunanburg  ;  the 
latter  were,  Ethelflred,  married  to  Ethered  of 
Mercia,  Ethelgiva,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  Alfritha,  married  to  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders. 

The  will  of  Alfred  is  still  extant,  aud  on 
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many  accounts  it  is  a  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing document.  He  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
testamentary  provisions  of  his  father  Ethelwulf, 
and  so  incidentally  of  the  transmission  of  pro- 
perty among  the  Saxons.  Ethelwulf,  it  appears 
from  the  commencement  of  the  will,  had  be- 
queathed certain  lands  to  his  three  sons,  Ethel- 
bald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  and  to  the  survivor 
of  them  ;  he  had  made  no  mention  of  his  son 
Ethelbert,  probably  because  on  him  he  had 
already  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
made  over  their  joint  interest  to  king  Ethelbert, 
their  then  eldest  brother,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  release  it  to  them  again  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  he  received  it,  and  moreover 
should  do  the  same  with  such  estates  as  he  had 
acquired  by  their  assistance,  or  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions. When  Ethelbert  died  and  Ethelred 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  Alfred  applied  to  him 
in  witena-gemote  at  Swinbeorh,  to  give  him 
his  share  of  the  estates.  After  some  discussion, 
it  was  settled  between  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
that  the  survivor  of  them  should  give  to  the 
children  of  the  other  all  such  lands  as  they 
two  themselves  should  have  acquired,  and  also 
all  such  as  Ethelwulf,  their  father,  had  given 
to  the  two  in  Ethelbald's  life-time,  but  that 
those  lands  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the 
three,  should,  together  with  the  personal 
estate  of  him  who  should  die  first,  go  to  the 
survivor. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Ethelred,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  what  had  been  thus  adjudged  to  be 
his,  Alfred  again  summoned  a  witena-gemote  at 
Langden,  and  first  of  all  causing  his  father's  will 
to  be  read,  solicited  their  advice.  "I  there- 
fore," he  says,  "  did  lay  before  our  witena- 
gemote,  at  Langden,  the  will  of  king  Ethel- 
wulf,  which  was  read  before  all  the  West- 
Saxon  nobility  ;  whom  I  therefore  entreated, 
as  they  loved  me,  (pledging  myself  to  them  in 
the  meantime  that  I  would  bear  no  ill  will  to 
any  of  them  for  declaring  what  he  deemed  to  be 
right,)  that  none  of  them  would  be  deterred  by 
love  or  fear  from  pronouncing  what  was  just ; 
lest  any  man  should  say  that  I  had  defrauded 
my  kinsfolk,  whether  old  or  young.  Where- 
upon they  unanimously  declared  that  no  more 
rightful  title  could  be  conceived,  or  by  deed 
assured.  '  Now,'  said  they,  '  it  is  all  delivered 
into  thy  hand,  and  thou  mayest  bequeath  and 
give  it  either  to  a  kinsman  or  a  stranger,  as 
seemeth  thee  best.'  And  they  all  pledged 
themselves  to  me  under  their  hands,  that  so 
long  as  they  should  live,  no  man  should  frus- 
trate whatsoever  I  should  on  the  following  day 
declare  to  be  my  purpose." 

After  this  preamble,  Alfred  proceeds  to  the 
distribution  of  his  property.  He  divided  all  his 
landed  possessions  between  his  two  sons,  his 
three  daughters,  his  wife  Ealhswith,  his  ne 
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phews,  ^thelm  and  jEthelwold,  and  his  cousin 
Osferth.  Moreover,  to  each  of  his  sons 
he  bequeathed  five  hundred  pounds,  to  his 
daughters  and  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  to  each  of  the  others  above-men- 
tioned one  hundred  mancuses.*  To  each 
of  his  ealdormen  he  left  one  hundred  mail- 
cuses ;  to  Ethelred,  the  ealdorman,  a  sword 
of  a  hundred  mancuses  ;  to  Ethelred,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Werfrith,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  each  one  hundred  mancuses  ;  to 
his  great  friend  and  favourite,  Asser,  the  like 
sum.  Fifty  pounds  he  set  apart  for  fifty  priests, 
fifty  for  poor  ministers  of  God,  fifty  for  the  dis- 
tressed poor,  and  fifty  for  the  church  in  which 
he  should  be  buried.  "  I  know  not,"  he  adds, 
"  for  certain,  whether  there  will  be  so  much 
money,  or  whether  there  is  more,  but  so  I  sup- 
pose. If  there  be  more,  let  it  be  divided 
among  those  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed 
money  ;  and  I  will  that  my  ealdormen  and  my 
ministers  be  all  together  at  its  distribution. 
When  I  formerly  disposed,  in  writing,  of  my 
inheritance  in  another  manner,  then  I  had 
more  estates  and  more  relations  ;  and  I  depo- 
sited different  copies  of  the  writings  with  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  they  were  all  witnessed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present.  But  I  have 
now  burned  those  old  deeds  that  I  have  been 


*  A  raancus  was  an  ancient  coin,  about  the  value  of  a  mark 
in  silver.  A  mark  was  valued  anciently  at  30*.,  but  is  now 
generally  taken  for  13*.  4d.  sterling,  and  sometimes  more. 
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able  to  recover.  If  any  of  these  should  be 
found,  let  them  stand  for  nothing  ;  it  being  my 
will  that  the  present,  with  God's  assistance,  be 

carried  into  effect And  I  will  that 

the  men  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  my  boc- 
land  do  not  give  it  away  from  my  kindred 
after  their  death,  but  that  it  do  then  revert  to 
my  next  of  kin,  unless  any  of  them  have  chil- 
dren, in  which  case  it  is  my  will  that  it 
should  go  to  the  said  issue  on  the  male  side,  as 
long  as  there  shall  be  any  of  them  worthy  of 
it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to 
the  spear-side,  and  not  to  the  spindle- side ; 
wherefore,  if  I  have  given  to  any  female  what 
he  acquired,  let  my  kinsmen  redeem  it,  if  they 
would  have  it  during  the  lifetime  of  such  fe- 
male ;  otherwise  let  it  remain  during  their  days 
as  we  have  bequeathed  it." 

At  the  close  of  his  will,  Alfred  desires  his 
heirs  strictly  to  respect  the  liberty  of  those  men 
whom  he  had  made  free.  "  I  do  entreat,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  his  saints,  that  none  of  my 
kindred  or  heirs  abridge  the  liberty  of  those 
whom  I  have  redeemed  from  slavery.*  The 
West- Saxon  nobility  have  pronounced  it  lawful 
for  me  to  leave  them  bond  or  free,  whichever  I 

*  Slavery  was  unhappily  sanctioned  in  these  early  days. 
The  condition  of  the  slaves  (or  theowas,  as  they  were  called,) 
was  lamentable ;  they  were  sold  like  cattle  in  the  market. 
Long  time  was  it  ere  they  abandoned  this  nefarious  traffic ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
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•will.  But  I,  for  God's  love,  and  for  my  soul's 
weal,  desire  that  they  remain  free  and  at  their 
own  disposal.  And  I  do  entreat,  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  that  no  man  disturb  them 
by  exactions  of  money,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
but  that  they  be  at  liberty  to  serve  any  lord 
whom  they  may  choose.  *  *  *  Lastly,  I 
will  that  men  seek  with  a  living  sacrifice*  for 
the  health  of  my  soul,  in  the  best  manner  that 
may  be,  as  it  is  fitting  also  it  should  be,  and  in 
proportion  as  ye  are  inclined  to  forgive  me 
yourselves." 

With  this  account  of  his  will,  we  end  our 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfred.  In  a  few  con- 
cluding observations  we  will  endeavour  to  set 
before  our  readers  a  general  summary  of  his 
character. 

This,  however,  is  no  easy  task.  Were  there 
one  or  two  features  which  stood  out  from  the 
rest,  and  formed  his  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, we  should  find  no  difficulty  in  delineating 
them.  But  here  we  have  a  man,  who,  in  what- 
ever view  we  regard  him,  must  be  set  forth  as 
a  bright  example.  As  a  king — a  warrior — a 
legislator — a  scholar— a  man, — his  own  genera- 
tion pronounced  him  excellent,  and  posterity  all 
along  has  approved  their  judgment.  To  this 


*  The  literal  translation  of  these  words  is,  with  "  a  living 
price,"  namely,  by  prayer  and  intercession,  and  the  usual 
offices  ofdevotion. 
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day  we  cherish  his  memory  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  and  show  our  sense  of  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  subjects,  by  desig- 
nating him — "  ALFRED  THE  GREAT." 

Indeed,  the  first  impression  upon  reading  his 
history  must  be  that  of  wonder.  We  hardly 
think  it  possible  that  in  a  single  man  should 
be  concentrated  so  many  sterling  qualities. 
And  hence  we  are  almost  tempted  to  side 
with  those  who  have  suspected  some  exaggera- 
tion, or  at  least  concealment  in  the  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  Still  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  the  story  ;  much  of  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  narrative  of  Asser,  who  writes 
evidently  as  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  very 
simplicity  stamps  the  genuineness  of  his  story. 
It  is  true  that  many  institutions  and  enactments 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  which  we  find, 
upon  inquiry,  to  have  existed  at  a  period  pre- 
vious to  his  reign.  At  the  same  time,  this  very 
fact  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  name  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  were  held.  For, 
as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  although  it  be 
an  infirmity  of  every  nation  to  ascribe  their 
institutions  to  the  contrivance  of  a  man  rather 
than  to  the  slow  action  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, yet  the  selection  of  Alfred  by  the 
English  people  as  the  founder  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  is  surely  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  all  of  his 
transcendent  wisdom  and  virtue."  Much  "  could 
have  been  mistakenly  attributed  to  him  by 
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nothing  less  than  general  reverence.  How 
singular  must  have  been  the  administration  of 
which  the  remembrance  so  long  procured  for 
him  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  to  which  his 
few  and  general  enactments  so  little  entitled 
him!"* 

f  If,  however,  we  should  select  one  feature  in 
}  Alfred's  character  which  is  more  prominently 
|  marked  than  anv  other,  we  should  name  that 
deep  religious  feeling  with  which  he  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  impressed.  By  this 
we  mean  his  constant  sense  of  his  dependence 
••  ^  on  a  superior  Being.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  his  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God 
of  grace,  none  can  deny  his  perpetual  reverence 
for  him  as  the  God  of  providence.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  led  him,  even  from  early  childhood, 
to  visit  churches,  and  to  spend  a  long  time  in 
them  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  The  fact  that 
from  his  cradle  he  was  afflicted  with  some  un- 
known disease,  which,  with  no  long  intervals,-* 
was  almost  constantly  harassing  him,  may  cer-  7 
tainly  have  contributed  much  towards  the  / 
development  of  this  feature  of  his  character^ 
Taught  from  the  very  first  by  sad  experience 
that  this  was  no  world  of  rest,  and  looking  in 
vain  to  earthly  physicians  for  help  or  relief,  he 
was  led  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  God,  seeking  ease 
from  him  who  wounds  and  heals,  who  kills  and 
makes  alive.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  of  his 
*  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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life  lie  fell  into  grievous  sin ;  and  we  may 
discern  in  his  conduct  much  that  savours  of 
superstition,  and  much  that  shows  how  imper- 
fectly he  felt  the  great  truth,  that  a  sinner 
could  only  be  justified  in  God's  sight  through 
faith  in  the  merits  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  But 
even  admitting  that,  both  in  his  actions  and 
writings,  there  is  evidence  that  he  knew  only  in 
part  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  was  not 
free  from  the  influence  of  that  false  teaching 
which  even  then  substituted  alms-giving  and 
penances  for  the  all-atoning  merits  of  the 
Saviour ;  still  the  fact  remains,  that,  with 
the  exception  already  alluded  to,  as  far  as  he 
knew  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  he  acted  upon  it. 
The  correctness  of  his  private  life,  after  his 
restoration  to  his  kingdom,  is  shown  by  the 
name  of  "the  Truth-teller "  which  is  often 
given  iff  him,  and  enough  has  been  said  in 
this  history  to  prove  that  in  his  public  conduct 
he  was  swayed  by  the  principle,  that  every 
government  to  be  stable  must  be  based  on 
a  foundation  essentially  religious,  rf 

And  can  we  doubt  that  to  this  constant 
acknowledgment  of  the  superintending  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  habitual  sense  of  his 
dependence  on  him,  Alfred  owed  much  of  his 
success.  His  love  to  God  induced  love  to  his 
neighbour";  his  deep  conviction  that  all  he 
enjoyed  was  God's  free  gift  to  him,  was  the 
source  of  that  untiring  industry  and  per- 
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severance  with  which  he  sought  to  promote 
the  good  of  others.  Indeed,  what  but  this 
could  have  sustained  him  amid  labours  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  were 
they  not  so  faithfully  recorded  I  What  but 
this  enabled  him  to  face  difficulties  which 
would  have  damped  the  energy  of  almost  every 
other  man  ?  What  but  this  gave  him  the 
power  of  being  himself  at  once  a  leader  and 
an  example  to  his  people,  requiring  nothing 
from  them  but  what  he  was  willing  to  exhibit 
in  his  own  character  and  conduct  ?  We  know 
not  which  virtue  to  admire  most — his  in- 
dustry, his  charity,  his  perseverance,  his 
disinterestedness  —  for  all  blend  together  in 
beautiful  harmony  in  the  character  of  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  notice  specially  the 
immense  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, for  these  throw  by  contrast  a  strong 
light  upon  the  character  of  this  patriotic  king. 
In  early  childhood,  he  has  no  advantages  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  even  till  his  twelfth 
year  is  unacquainted  with  literature.  Though 
well  practised  in  all  manly  arts,  (the  more 
necessary  in  an  age  when  an  enemy  was  ever 
on  the  watch  to  attack  the  unwary  Saxon,)  and 
soon  called,  without  doubt,  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  his  country,\ 
he  does  not  altogether  neglect  his  intellectual/ 
improvement.  He  is  called  at  an  early  age  to 
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fill  a  post  of  great  danger  and  responsibility,  to 
sway4ke  destinies  of  a  nation  already  trembling 
for  its  safety,  with  the~toemen  at  the  gate, 
glorying  in  their  success,  and  anxious  to  renew 
the  contest.  On  every  side  he  beholds  4gnpX 
rance  as  a  thicjkjalrmd Jorooding  over  his  suB^ 
jects,  and  even  priests,  in  those  ages,  often  the 
only  ones  that  professed  learning,  not  exempt 
from  the  general  darkness.  He  is  constantly 
harassed  with  a  painful  disease,  which  never 
ceases  to  torment  him,  and  at  one  time  wanders 
as  a  forsaken  fugitive  in  the  wood  of  Athelney. 
Yet  is  not  his  spirit  broken  ; — he  rises  with  un- 
daunted energy,  and  the  proud  oppressor  quails 
before  his  might.  Even  his  sufferings  are  not 
permitted  to  be  unimproved,  and  his  subjects 
soon  perceive  in  his  altered  manner  the  chas- 
tening effect  of  the  king's  affliction.  Partial 
peace  is  seized  on  us  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting the.  object  which  is  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  ^Alfred  becomes  first  a  learner,  and 
then  an  instructor  of  his  people.  Manifold  as 
are  the  duties  of  his  office,  none  are  neglected  ; 
no  class  is  overlooked  ; — no  efforts  unattempted 
which  may  in  any  wise  conduce  to  the  desired 
end.  Alfred  is  the  "  Father  "  and  "  Shepherd," 
no  less  than  the  king  and  ruler  of  his  people.  ^ 

"We  should  imagine  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  in  any  age,  such  a  character  would 
be  deemed  a  marvel.  We  can  hardly  feel, 
therefore,  that  the  glowing  language  of  one  of 
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his  biographers  is  exaggerated  :  "  O  Alfred, 
wonder  of  all  ages!  when  we  view  thy  devotion 
it  would  seem  as  though  thou  hadst  never  left 
a  monastery  ; — when  thy  warfare  and  contests, 
as  though  thou  hadst  been  brought  up  only  in 
camps  ; — when  thy  writings,  that  thou  hadst 
passed  thy  life  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  ; — 
when  thy  administration  of  the  affairs  of  thy 
kingdom,  that  thy  time  had  been  spent  in 
courts  of  law,  and  all  thy  thoughts  directed  to 
the  making  of  wise  enactments."  In  such  sen- 
timents, at  all  events,  men  of  divers  ages  and 
countries  have  agreed.  The  Normans  held  his 
name  in  reverence,  and  Would  fain  reckon  him 
among  their  ancestors.  Foreigners  of  every 
age  have  extolled  him,  and  with  a  liberality 
that  at  once  does  them  credit,  and  attests  their 
deep  conviction  of  his  surpassing  merits,  have 
not  scrupled  to  prefer  him  to  the  greatest  of 
their  own  monarchs.  "  Greater  and  better- 
earned  glory,"  says  Lappenberg,  "has  never 
been  attached  to  the  memory  of  any  chieftain 
than  that  which  encircles  the  name  of  Alfred. 
Even  when  we  compare  him  with  all  those 
great  princes  who,  in  external  circumstances 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  their  deeds,  may  be 
likened  unto  him — with  the  energetic  and  saga- 
cious Egbert — with  the  lord  of  half  and  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  cotemporary  and"  after 
world,  the  Frankish  Charles — with  the  Czar 
Peter,  or  the  great  Frederick — yet  to  none  of 
those  wonderful  men  can  we  yield  precedence 
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over  the  West  Saxon  king,  whose  life-course  at 
once  reminds  us  of  all  those  great  rulers,  with- 
out being  sullied  by  pernicious  ambition  and 
lust  of  conquest.  Without  the  power  of  those 
princes,  he  performed  not  less  by  battle  and 
victory,  against  the  enemies  of  Europe  and  their 
most  formidable  leaders  ;  and  when  the  sword 
had  ceased,  by  the  noiseless  but  certain  con- 
quest of  conversion  to  Christianity." — "  If  men 
like  Alfred  belong  to  every  people  and  to  every 
age  in  the  circuit  of  the  human  mind,  yet,  next 
to  the  posterity  of  his  own  countrymen,  the 
German — whose  speech  and  culture  will,  by 
continued  research,  gather  many  golden  fruits 
sown  by  Alfred — with  joyful  pride  may  say, 
*  The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us.'  " 

And  well  may  we  rejoice  at  numbering 
amongst  our  monarchs  one  to  whom  all  wil- 
lingly bear  witness  as  a  "  mirror  of  kings  " — a 
"  bright  star  in  the  history  of  mankind."  Who 
can  tell  what  blessings  we  may  not,  even 
at  this  time,  owe  to  the  labours  of  Alfred, 
though  just  a  thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
since  he  held  the  sceptre  of  Wessex  ?  Above 
all,  who  will  not  abound  in  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  who  raised  up  this  mighty  in- 
strument for  laying  the  foundation_of _jnuch 
that  has  proved  ot^  incalculable  benefijjjua^ 
country  ?  It  is  His  ha»d  that  we  may  ever  trace 
in  the  various  portions  of  Alfred's  history.  He 
guided  the  Saxon  king  in  all  his  progress  ;  he 
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succoured  him  in  all  his  difficulties  ;  he  pros- 
pered him  in  all  his  undertakings ;  he  nourished 
that  seed,  which,  as  his  instrument,  Alfred 
placed  beneath  the  soil ;  he  watched  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  slender  plant  ;  he  has 
enabled  it  to  expand  into  the  beauteous  tree, 
unscathed  by  all  the  storrns  of  so  many 
centuries.  Far  distant  be  the  time  when, 
either  as  a  country  or  as  individuals,  we  shall 
cease  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  mercy  He  has 
shown  to  us  !  For  "  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the 
Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon 
him  for  ?  "  Deut.  iv.  7. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  privileges  of 
even  the  lowliest  in  our  own  day  exceed  those 
enjoyed  by  the  king  of  Wessex.  To  the  home 
of  the  cottager  is  now  taken  that  instruction 
which  Alfred  had  first  to  learn  himself,  and 
then  to  impart  to  his  people.  The  word  of 
God,  moreover,  in  which  he  found  so  much 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  is  now  ex- 
tensively distributed  ;  it  is  no  longer,  as  it  was 
once  to  him,  a  sealed  book,  written  in  a  tongue 
men  understood  not,  but  to  every  man  it  is 
now  given  to  read  in  his  own  language  "  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  And,  more  than 
all,  the  doctrines  of  that  blessed  word  are  now 
faithfully  proclaimed  on  every  side,  and  Eng- 
land is  no  longer  kept  in  darkness  by  that  false 
teaching,  which  would  fain  substitute  alms  and 
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penances  for  the  perfect  atonement  of  the  Son 
of  man.  True  there  are  dark  spots  still  in  our 
country,  favoured  though  it  be ;  and  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
are  yet  living  in  darkness,  "  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  Who  shall  say 
what  mighty  blessings  might  not  be  ours,  if 
each,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  sought  to  dispel  this 
thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and  unbelief  that  still 
broods  over  us  ;  if  each,  who  has  been  taught 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  strove  to  make 
others  acquainted  with  its  blessings,  and  to 
bring  them  to  that  ever-blessed  Saviour, 
through  whose  merits  alone  we  can  hope  to 
attain  eternal  happiness  ? 

In  such  a  way  the  example  of  Alfred  will  be 
truly  and  faithfully  followed.  Let  all  who  read 
this  history  resolve,  by  God's  assistance,  to 
seek  to  know  the  Saviour,  and  then  "  to  bring 
others  to  Jesus."  Let  increased  privileges  call 
forth  a  more  grateful  acknowledgment  in  a 
life  dedicated  to  the  Saviour's  glory.  All  may 
now  read  God's  holy  word  ;  let  it  be  studied 
with  the  prayer,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law." 
All  may  now  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  learn  how,  through  the  atone- 
ment once  offered  upon  Calvary,  a  sinner  may 
be  justified  in  God's  sight ;  let  none  refuse,  in 
humble  faith,  to  come  to  the  Saviour.  Without 
Christ  all  external  advantages  are  nothing 
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worth  ;  with  him  "  all  things  are  ours."  He 
is  the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  both 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
"  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of 
you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  ; 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved," 
Acts  iv.  11,  12. 


191 
NOTE. 

UPON  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  this  work, 
one  fact  has  been  pointed  out  to  its  author, 
which  is  too  interesting  to  be  altogether  passed 
over  without  notice.  He  avails  himself,  there- 
fore, of  this  mode  of  mentioning  what,  on 
account  of  the  book  having  been  already 
printed,  he  cannot  insert  in  the  original  text. 

It  is  now  (A.D.  1849)  precisely  a  thousand 
years  since  Alfred  the  Great  was  born.  This 
circumstance  will,  of  course,  add  materially  to. 
the  natural  interest  which  every  Englishman 
must  feel  in  reading  the  history  of  one  who  will 
always  be  considered  as  amongst  the  most 
illustrious,  if  not  indeed  himself  the  greatest, 
of  our  monarchs.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  surely, 
to  look  back  on  ten  centuries  of  our  country's 
history,  and  to  trace  her  gradual  rise  and  pro- 
gress, from  the  time  when  she  was  of  little 
account  among  the  nations  till  now  when  her 
name  is  kno\vn  and  her  power  felt  alike  by 
neighbouring  and  remotest  tribes  of  earth, 
should  call  forth  the  deepest  thankfulness  to 
Him  from  whom  all  this  prosperity  has  been 
derived,  since  "  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things." 

At  the  same  time,  be  it  remarked,  such  a 
review  sets  before  us  our  duties  no  less  than 
our  privileges.  Where  God  has  given  much, 
he  will  require  much.  To  his  ancient  people 
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Tie  revealed  his  will,  that  they  might  pro- 
claim it  to  others  ;  that  by  them,  as  his  in- 
struments, his  way  might  be  known  upon 
earth;  his  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Is 
it  otherwise  with  us  ?  Nay,  inasmuch  as  to 
us  there  has  been  revealed  in  the  gospel 
truths  such  as  prophets  and  kings  desired  to 
know  but  in  vain,  is  there  not  a  greater  neces- 
sity laid  on  us  to  convey  to  others  the  blessings 
of  which  we  have  become  the  partakers  ?  Is 
not  every  one  who  himself  has  been  led  to 
seek  the  Saviour's  mercy  bound  from  every 
feeling  of  gratitude,  like  Andrew,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  his  brethren  to  Jesus  ?  If  such  be  the 
effect  of  a  review  of  the  labours  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  or  of  the  blessings  which,  during  all  the 
changes  of  ten  centuries,  God  has  ever  been 
bestowing  upon  our  country,  it  will  not  have 
been  published  in  vain  by  a  Society  whose  very 
aim  it  is,  by  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  bring  sinners  to  Him 
whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  who 
gives  to  all  this  most  gracious  invitation 
and  promise,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light,"  Matt, 
xi.  28—30. 
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